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Epucarion 


Devoted to the Science, Art, Philosophy ana Literature 
of Education 


VoLt. XXXVIII, OCTOBER, 1917 No. 2 


* 


Practice Teaching and Observation in 


Normal Schools 


Grorce E. Wax, Pu. D., Leorurrr on Epvoattion, 
New York UNIvERsIrTyY. 


fume NT an article published in “EDUCATION” for the 

issue of December, 1916, the writer discussed “A 

Decade of Tendencies in Curricula of State Nor- 

mal Schools”.; Reference was made therein to the 

Fuume2,nenrg fact that normal schools are by no means agreed 

: as to which of the so-called “professional” subjects, 

| as psychology, history of education, school manage- 

ment, “pedagogy’’, special method, ethics, logic, 

school hygiene, school laws, etc., are of sufficient importance to 

require their uniform inclusion in courses leading to’ teaching 

diplomas or certificates. Attention was drawn, also, to the cir- 

cumstance that there exist even greater variations concerning the 

relative importance, and, in consequence, the amount of time each 

of these professional subjects, when once selected, is entitled to 

receive. There is the additional consideration, as was mentioned 

in the article indicated, that there is no concensus of opinion re- | 

garding either the content or the mode of treatment appropriate 

to some of the most important professional subjects named, es- 
pecially psychology, history of education, and “pedagogy.” 

The foregoing facts, among many others, led the writer to the 
general conclusion that normal schools have not yet succeeded’ in 
formulating a scientific basis for regulating the professional study 
that is to ‘culminate in Practice Teaching. The present paper 
concerns itself with the conditions obtaining in Observation and 
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Practice Teaching. This Practice Teaching is presumed to mark 
the climax of the professional study of the teacher in training. 
It ought to do this, as all will agree. It is in the model or train- 
ing school that the student is to put to the test of actual practice 
the theoretical knowledge of psychology, -“pedagogy”, special 
method, etc., that he has acquired. If we have found few norms 
for professional training thus far, may we not hope to discover 
certain criteria that give definite direction to the work of the 
training school, and regulate its practices ? 

This question, then, suggests the central problem for this paper, 
and we shall proceed to develop it under three aspects, namely, 
(A) Variations in Distribution of Practice Teaching and Obser- 
vation, (B) Variations in the Time Allotted to the two Subjects, 
(C) Variations in the Conditions other than Time under which 
work in each Subject is Conducted. 


A. Distribution of Practice Teaching and Observation. 


As was explained in the article of December, 1916, the writer 
recently made a catalog study, supplemented by a very large va- 
riety of miscellaneous data, of 60 representative normal schools 
located in all sections of the country, east, west, north and south. 
This examination was made in the case of each school for two 
different academic years (1903-04 or 04-05 and 1913-14 or 14- 
15) separated by a decade. In general terms the study was 
undertaken in this form in order to show systematically the evo- 
lution of certain outstanding tendencies. More specifically, the 
writer, by examining the status of the same school at wide inter- 
vals, sought to determine how it was adapting itself to the rapidly 
changing and enormously exacting ideals of professional training 
in the present transition stage of educational progress in this 
country. 

Now to the facts. Out of the 60 schools it was possible to com- 
pare 55 for each of the two years named with reference to the 
Distribution of Practice Teaching and Observation. 53 schools 
gave practice teaching in 1905, while in 1915 all of the 55 did so. 
This shows an undoubted tendency to afford opportunities for prac- 
tice teaching under one condition or another in all normal schools. 
Observation does not fare so well. Ont of the 55 schools com- 
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pared 43 had observation in 1905 and 45 in 1915. These figures 
indicate a very slight tendency to increase the opportunities for 
observation, and I am inclined to think that they underestimate 
the growth of the tendency throughout tthe country as a whole. 

We find, further, that of the 53 schools giving practice teach- 
ing in 1905, 39 or 70 per cent. had training schools wholly their 
own, while 14 or 25 per cent. co-operated with the public graded 
schools of ithe towns in which the normals are located. In 1915, 
however, 43 ont of 55 schools had their own training departments, 
while only 12 used the local publice schools for training purposes. 
In other words, we find a gain of four in schools and eight in 
per cent. for normals having their own training schools, and a de- 
crease of two in schools and three in per cent. for normals using 
the graded schools of the several towns. This leads us to the con- 
clusion that the union of normal school with public graded school 
for practice teaching and observation is often a temporary ex- 
pedient followed only until the normal can establish its own 
model school. 

There can be no doubt that opportunities for observation and 
practice teaching ought to be provided by every normal school 
worthy of the name. We have shown that the tendency is to 
give practice teaching universally, and observation very generally. 
The character of the work done in these two subjects we shall 
consider later. At this point our attention is arrested by the 
inquiry, why do not all normal schools have training departments 
under their own exclusive jurisdiction? Why do any of them 
combine with the local public school for training purposes? In 
some cases, to be sure, the small school population of the town 
in which the normal is located makes impracticable the establish- 


. ment of both public school and a distinct model school as an ad- 


junct of the normal school plant. In not a few cases lack of 
funds may give us the explanation. In many other instances, 
however, neither of these conditions will hold. For years it has 
been the practice of some of the best eastern normal schools to 
co-operate with the local system or the schools of contiguous towns 
in providing facilities for observation and practice teaching. It 
would seem that this faet might be attributed to a deliberate 
conviction of the superiority of the local public over the model 
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school for training purposes. The reason commonly given for 
the preference for the local school is that the model school attracts 
something like a select patronage of pupils. It is therefore said 
to present artificial conditions—-a situation unlike that found in 
the ordinary public school, in which the student in training is 
to do his future work as teacher, and whose pupils represent a 
random sampling. The model school as an adjunct of the normal 
school provides, on the other hand, opportunities for closer super- 
vision of observation and practice teaching and finer co-ordination 
between the theory and art of teaching than the public school 


probably furnishes. This fact undoubtedly accounts for the ten- 


dency among normal schools to establish generally their own model 
schools, or, at least, to make such arrangement with the local sys- 
tem as gives the normal school a dominating role in the super- 
vision and administration of the practice teaching. The limita- 
tions of this study preclude, however, any further discussion of 
the merits of the two arrangements cited. It suffices here to point 
out the absence of any definite agreement with respect to one of 
the fundamentally important conditions under which professional 
training in practice is to be conducted. 


B. Time Allotied to Practice Teaching and Observation. 


Table I presents some suggestive comparisons regarding the 
time allotted to practice teaching by normal schools in 1905 and 
1915. It varies from 60-79 hours to 400-419 hours for both 
1905 and 1915. The mode for 1905 is 120-139 hours with six 
cases, while for 1915 it is 180-199 hours with nine cases. The 
average and median for 1905 are, respectively, 168 and 160.5 
hours, while for 1915 they are 173.4 and 180.3 hours. My me- 
dian time for 1915 corresponds to that found by Lewis in 1913.* 
The figures cited above show a tendency to increase the time al- 
lotted to practice teaching, and to put the mode as well as the 
median at one year. This represents the equivalent of one recita- 
tion per day throughout the academic year. 

As for vbservation, the work done is so indefinite, and the time 
allotted so diverse, that I have found it impracticable to tabulate 


* Lewis, E. E.—“Practice Teaching in Normal Schools”—The Elementary 
School Teacher, May, 1913. 
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comparisons. One school gives 20 hours for 1915, another 36, 
a third 100, a fourth 200, and so on. Some schools, as I have 
already indicated, seein to give none at all. 


TABLEI: TIME ALLOTTED TO PRACTICE TEACHING 
(23 Pairs of Catalogs) 


No. Hours No. Schools Per Cent. of Schools* 

1905-1915 1905-1915 

60 - 79 2 2 9 9 

80 - 99 1 1 4 4 

100 - 119 2 3 9 13 

120 - 139 6 3 26 13 

140 - 159 0 1 —- 4 

160 - 179 1 0 4 — 

180 - 199 4 9 17 «39 

200 - 219 3 0 133 — 

280 - 299 2 1 _ 9 4 

800 - 319 1 1 4 4 

820 - 339 0 1 os 4 

400 - 419 1 1 4 4 
Total No. Schools 38 23 
Median No. Hrs. 160.5 180.3 
Av. No. Hours 168 173.4 


Let us analyze briefly the significance of the foregoing figures 
with special reference to practice teaching, 

It is urged by some that the business of the training school is 
to give the student teacher an extended experience in school room 
practices, both as regards the amount of time to be used and the 
number of grades and subjects to be covered. By others it is 
said that the practice teaching should attempt only to fixate and 
vitalize in concrete terms the theoretical instruction in the pro- 
fessional branches. However this may be—there is warrant for 
both propositions,—schools that vary from an apportionment of 
60 hours to one of 400 hours for practice teaching and from 20 


* Percentages are given in the nearest round figures. 
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to 200 hours for observation, certainly have radically different 
conceptions of the function and importance of these two branches. 

Is it not necessary, then, to determine at the very outset the 
function of practice teaching in a training school? Do the varia- 
tions in the amount of time allotted to it reflect the definite con- 
victions of normal schools, as their practice conforms to one or 
the other of the two propositions cited in the preceding paragraph ? 
If so, these schools merit at least the compliment of consistency, 
although it is difficult to see how a quota of 60 hours could sat- 
isfy even the lesser of the two requirements cited: it certainly 
could not meet those of the greater. What have we, on the other 
hand, to justify a belief that practice teaching is immune from 
those influences that make for indefiniteness of aim and treatment 
in the cases of the other professional subjects discussed in the pre- 
vious paper? Is the conclusion not obvious that here again we 
find the lack of a norm, the absence of a standard in a depart- 
ment of professional training, where we might reasonably expect 
definiteness of aim and at least approximate uniformity in prac- 
tice? What suggestions will be pertinent here ? 

It would seem that the training school ought, in the first place, 
to present to the student-teacher conditions that paraltel as closely 
as possible those obtaining in the regular public school, as regards 
character of pupils, course of study, attendance reports, discipline, 
preparation of lesson plans, ete. Lewis concludes that 73 per cent. 
of our state normal schools actually seek to do this. In the second 
place, while the training school ought, primarily, to be conducted 
in the interest of the pupils, and, secondarily, that of the student- 
teachers, it must nevertheless serve to at least some extent the pur- 
poses of a laboratory for practice and experimentation. Ordi- 
narily, it would seem, the business of the training school is not 
to prepare specialists for particular grades or for specific branches 
of study. Its prime purpose is to provide opportunities for ap- 
plication of theory in terms of method, management, and govern- 
ment to the conditions represented by the various classes of the 
regular graded schools or rural schools in which the student-teacher 
is to do his future work. Such specialization as is practicable 
at all in a normal training school should come later. 

This means at first, at least, extensive rather than intensive 
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practice. The general foundation ought to precede the specializa- 
tion. It is fair to assume that practice teaching ought to receive 
a minimum of 200 hours during the student’s normal school course. 
If the student is ever to assume responsibility for the manage- 
ment of an entire room or grade—and she must ultimately be 
led to this,—one period daily for practice teaching will not suffice. 
Two hours or even a half day will be needed. Two hours daily 
for a period of 20 weeks give us a minimum of 200 hours, or the 
equivalent of one hour daily for an entire year. This represents 
very closely the median time which, as Table I indicates, is ac- 
tually being given to this subject. Here again we have no quarrel 
with the median. It is the large differences among the terms of 
the series that represent the true status of affairs, and challenge 
our attention. 

In our discussion of the minimum time properly to be appor- 
tioned to practice teaching, we have made the amount needed for 
the individual student the unit of calculation. It is recognized, 
of course, that the size of the training school and the number of 
student-teachers as well as the length of the normal school course 
and many other considerations must influence the determination 
of this matter. But the point is, the range of variations exhibited 
by Table I is much larger than would seem possible for institutions 
all dedicated to the single purpose of preparing teachers for ser- 
vice in elementary schools. 

Let us next examine other conditions under which practice teach- 
ing and observation are conducted. 


C. Conditions Under Which Observation and Practice Teaching 
are Conducted. 


a. Grades and Subjects. 


Table II gives us information with respect to the grades in 
which practice teaching and observation are done in the training 
school. We note that out of 41 schools compared, two schools 
had grades I-IV in 1905, and one school had grades I-V in 1905, 
but that neither arrangement is found in any school in 1915. No 
school used the first six grades in 1905, and only two schools in 
1915. The first seven grades are found in only two cases in 1905 
and in none in 1915. The most frequent arrangement is the first 
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eight grades, and this we find in 22 cases in 1905 and 24 in 1915. 
The nine-grade plan is found in only four schools in .1915 as 
compared with 10 in 1905, while the eleven-grade arrangement, 
found in two schools in 1905, has disappeared altogether. The 
ten-grade scheme is used by three schools in 1915 as compared 
with one in 1905, and the twelve-grade plan, covering the work 
of all grades from primary to high school inclusive, has gained 
in representation from one school in 1905 to eight schools in 1915. 


TABLE II: GRADES IN TRAINING SCHOOLS 


(41 Pairs of Catalogs) 
No. of Schools Per Cent. of Schools* 


Grades 1905-1915 1905-1915 
I-IV 2 0 5 — 
Loy 1 0 2— 
I - VI 0 ..* — 5 
I - Vil 2 0 5 — 
I - VIII 22 24 54 58 
I - Ix 10 4 24 10 
I-xX 1 3 2 7 
I - XI ee 5 — 
I - XII 1 8 2 19 


We find, therefore, after we pass the first eight grades, an un- 
doubted tendency to use all twelve. If, now, we add to the 24 
schools using Grades J-VIII the two having grades I-VI and the 
four having grades I-IX, we have a total of 30 schools for the 
elementary grades, as over against eight schools having high school 
as well as elementary grades. We find three additional schools 
attempting to cover the first two years of high school work. .As 
for the kindergarten, I find that, out of the same 41 schools com- 
pared with respect to grades in Table II, 17 had a kindergarten 
each as part of the training school in 1905 and 22 in 1915. 
This was in addition, of course, to the regular grades. The fig- 
ures show an increasing tendency to incorporate a kindergarten 
in the training school. 

Let us now examine more closely the significance of the fore- 


* Percentages are given in the nearest round figure. 
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going statistics. To what extent do they indicate the scope of 
the work really covered by the student-teacher in training? On 
page 437 of the report made by Lewis, which I have already 
cited, some interesting facts are revealed. It is shown there that 
in certain schools the pupil-teacher is required to work in only 
one grade, while in others he is expected to do service in all eight 
grades. Many other schools require teaching in no specific num- 
ber of grades, and a large proportion confine it to three or four. 
As for the high school grades, it is obvious that they could be used 
as a bona fide part of the training school only by those normals 
setting the highest standards as to both entrance requirements 
and courses of study. Manifestly to do acceptable teaching in 
high school grades, the student must first of all be himself at least a 
high school graduate. He ought, in the second place, to pursue a 
course at least four years in length designed specifically to pre- 
pare him for high school teaching. This approximates a college 
standard, and it is realized by most of the normals credited in 
Table II with high school grades in the training department. 
What are we to say about those other normal schools whose 
name is legion, that limit their training schools to the elementary 
grades, and yet attempt to prepare teachers for all kinds of posi- 
tions from the primary through the high school? This, of course, 
bring us to the moot question of the true function of the normal 
school. Is it confined to preparation of teachers for elementary 
schools? On this question we find decidedly conflicting opinions. 
We cannot digress to discuss the problem at this point, but one 
conclusion at least seems inevitable: If elementary grades in a 
training department are necessary to the preparation of teachers 
for elementary school positions, secondary grades are equally im- 
perative in the cases of those normals that attempt to equip stu- 
dents for high school teaching. We make no doubt about the 
first case: are we not logically bound to make none about the 
second? Not that we go so far as to affirm that all of the normal 
schools mentioned above as having high school grades in their 
training schools are prepared to require much practice teaching 
from the pupil-teachers. We are led to believe, indeed, that in 
some cases little or none is done, and that the high school grades 
are designed to serve the purpose not so much of a training school 
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as that of a preparatory department for the normal school. How- 
ever this may be, the significant point is this: Whatever the 
claims or pretensions of a particular school might be, only those 
normals having, first, instructors capable of handling work of 
college grade, and, second, a high school training department, and 
offering courses specifically designed for the purposes, are com- 
netent to undertake the preparation of teachers for high school 
positions. This limitation would establish a norm or standard— 
something that is now lacking,—about whose scientific correct- 
ness there could scarcely be difference of opinion. As for the 
kindergarten, my own data show that the increase in number of 
kindergartens is just keeping pace with the growth of kinder- 
garten proper and kindergarten-primary courses. The inference 
is that the establishment of each new kindergarten is always re- 
ferable to an intention to prepare specialists for kindergarten 
teaching. 

What we have stated in all the foregoing discussion relative to 
the place of practice teaching in the grades applies, in the main, 
equally to observation. If is necessary now to make only very 
brief mention of the subjects in which both observation and prac- 
tice teaching are had. In general, most normal schools require 
practice teaching and observation in all the subjects belonging 
to the several grades of the training school used for the work. 
This is what we would naturally expect. The data show, how- 
ever, much lack of uniformity as regards this point, but the prac- 
tice of some of the most representative schools is to give prefer- 
ence to arithmetic, reading, language, history, music and geog- 
raphy in descending order beginning with arithmetic. In many 
schools, evidently, the emphasis on specific subjects is largely if 
not wholly a matter of mere chance or circumstance. 

We have shown thus far that there is no substantial agreement 
among normal schools as to the time that ought to be devoted to 
observation and practice teaching in a training school, or as to 
the subjects or grades in which they may, most advantageously be 
carried on. We have suggested a norm for practice teaching: we 
shall later discuss specifically approved methods of relating ob- 
servation to practice teaching, and in that connection consider 
the question of the time to be allotted properly to the former. 
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We have also indicated our conviction that the work of the train- 
ing school ought to be so shaped as to give all students opportu- 
nity for extensive practice at first, even if in particular cases 
specialization may later be undertaken. Opinions will doubtless 
differ with respect to the validity of this proposition. One thing, 
however, is fundamental: A normal school ought to determine at 
the outset the true function of the training department, holding 
to one or the other of the two conceptions already set forth. Con- 
ditions ought not to exist that justify even remotely the common 
criticism, exaggerated though it undoubtedly is, that the number 
of theories of the true office of the training department is in direct 
proportion to the number of normal schools. 

Let us next notice the kind of supervision under which prac- 
tice teaching and observation are conducted. 


b. Supervision of Practice Teaching and Observation. 


In order to get some data on this point, I have reckoned the 
total enrollment of pupils in the training departments of 24 nor- 
mal schools for 1905 and 1915 and the total of critic teachers for 
the same schools for both years. In this computation I have taken 
account of only those normals that have their own model schools. 
Since the figures for enrollment include kindergarten pupils as 
well as those in the grades, I have counted the kindergarten in- 
structors among the critic teachers. The result shows that while 
the number of critic teachers has increased absolutely, the pro- 
portion for 1905 and 1915 remains about the same. For the form- 
er year it is one teacher to 42 pupils, and for the latter, one to 
35 pupils. This change indicates a tendency in the right direc- 
tion. 

We must, however, consider the distribution as well as the 
proportion of critic teachers in order to understand the real 
conditions under which supervision is conducted. The propor- 
tion of one teacher to 35 pupils does not necessarily mean, of 
course, that the 35 pupils are confined to one grade. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I have noted a distinct tendency to assign one critic 
to every two grades, although there is nothing like an uniform 
practice. In some schools a slight departure is made by assign- 
ing one teacher to Grades I and II, one to Grades IIT and IV, 
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one to V and VI, one to VII, and one to VIII. Some of the 
best schools have one critic teacher for each grade, and this is 
doubtless the ideal arrangement. 

There are agencies other than these critic or grade teachers, 
of course, for the supervision of the work of the training school. 
In very rare cases (nine in the entire United States, according 
to Lewis) the principal of the normal school is the official su- 
pervisor. More frequently the duty falls to the principal of the 
training department, and in still a greater number of instances 
to a special overseer of practice work. It is urged by some au- 
thorities that the heads of departments in the normal school ought 
to assume partial responsibility for the supervision of their spe- 
cial subjects in the training school. This is quite generally done, 
of course, in the cases of subjects such as music, drawing, manual 
training, domestic science, penmanship, etc. Outside of these 
branches I find no tendency to increase at all markedly this sort 
of supervision. In very few schools the teacher of pedagogy or 
psychology is the chief supervisor, and in so few cases as to be 
entirely negligible the teacher of general method assumes the role. 

I find, in brief, a decided tendency to assign to the critic teach- 
ers the largest part of the work of supervision, and since this plan 
fixes responsibility most directly, it is doubtless the most efficient. 
There is, however, considerable variation in practice, as has been 
shown, and the one best method is yet to be evolved. This is a 
matter worthy of serious consideration, because, under even the 
most favorable auspices, the necessary co-ordination between the 
work of the training department and the instruction in psychol- 
ogy, pedagogy, and specia] method is hard to procure. That this 
correlation is too often lacking, is obviously referable in large part 
to the absence of any concerted opinion as to the role that super- 
vision ought to play. 

A detailed discussion of specific methods of supervising prac- 
tice teaching and observation in the training department does not 
properly fall within the purview of this study. It may be said, 
as regards the second of the two subjects mentioned, that observa- 
tion of the work of the critic rather than that of fellow pupil- 
teachers is the plan usually followed. This certainly represents 
the better tendency. In cases where practice teaching receives 
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the median time—-one year,-—-the observation, or what techni- 
cally falls under that name, is often limited to 20 or 30 hours. 
In some schools a weekly period throughout the year is reserved 
for group observation hy the student-teachers of recitations con- 
ducted by the critic teachers. This gives to the subject an amount 
of time equivalent, approximately, to 40 recitation periods, which 
are probably sufficient. In general, observation is most frequent- 
ly done both before and during the period of practice teaching. 

Now, what the one correct method of relating observation to 
practice teaching is, has not yet been determined by normal schools. 
One thing at least seem obvious: The student-teacher is not com- 
petent to assume large responsibilities from the first, and if he 
does undertake them, his effort is almost invariably concentrated 
on the routine matters of discipline rather than on the utilization 
of the teaching task as an opportunity for studying and promot- 
ing the mental development of his pupils. Preliminary practice 
through observation or assisting critic teachers or in instructing 
classes in carfully planned lessons ought to pave the way for the 
larger duty and privilege of undertaking the management of the 
entire room. It is clear, therefore, that observation must precede 
practice teaching, even if through the group plan cited above they 
are also pursued simultaneously. 


The point having most significance for the present paper is, | 


however, just this: When schools vary from 20 to 200 hours in 
time given to observation; when in one school it is required in 
one week out of six; when in another neither minimum nor maxi- 
mum time is set; when in still another observation is given only 
as occasion arises, whatever that may signify; when in one school 
it is supervised by the heads of departments; in a second by the 
overseer of practice, and in a third by the critic teachers; when 
all of these variations are considered, are we not justified in in- 
quiring what observation really is, and what function it is ex- 
pected to fulfill? Oan it be in many cases anything -more than 
a make-shift: something that conventionality demands, something 
that correlates naturally with practice teaching, but is so much 
less valuable that it can be relegated to a subordinate and very 
indefinite role ? 

In the supervision of practice teaching, the lesson plan is a de- 
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vice regularly employed. Sanders, however, shows that there is 
no substantial agreement among normal schools as to what con- 
stitutes the essentials of the plan, and that there is special diver- 
gence of opinion as to whether or not the plan should indicate 
explicitly the student-teacher’s comprehension of the mental pro- 
cesses his pupils are to follow in learning the subject matter.t+ 
We cannot discuss this problem here, and it suffices to emphasize 
again the absence of norms or standards. 
We have last to consider very briefly the 


c. Relation of Practice Teaching and Observation to other 
Professional subjects. 


With respect to the adjustment of special method to practice 


_ teaching, two.arrangements are most frequent: the practice teach- 


ing is done simultaneously with courses in special method, or it 
follows them. Observation has a less definite collocation. In 
some schools it is combined with pedagogy, and in others with 
psychology. I have noted one standard four-year course for the 
schools of a particular state that assigns psychology to the Junior 
Year, and reserves history of education, pedagogy, observation, 
and practice teaching for the Senior Year—rather a heavy appor- 
tionment, one would say. Other schools assign psychology and spe- 
cial method to the Junior Year, while pedagogy, practice teach-: 
ing, and observation are given in the Senior Year. In short, 
practices differ sufficiently to justify us in inquiring whether there 
is no scientific criterion to determine the correct arrangement 
and correlation of the various professional subjects. 

It would seem obvious that psychology and general method or 
pedagogy ought to precede special method. Psychology leads 


‘naturally to pedagogy, and both pedagogy and history of educa- 


tion prepare for observation and special method as well as school 
management. Schoo] management correlates naturally with ob- 
servation and practice teaching, and observation and school man- 
agement ought to be given simultaneously. Psychology, as we 
have indicated, ought to precede pedagogy or general method, as 
‘t is variously styled, since a comprehension of method or prin- 


+ Sanders, W. H.—“‘A Study of Professional Work as presented . the State 
Normal Schools of the United States.’ ’—-Pedagogical Seminary, Mar., 1913. 
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ciples of teaching necessarily presupposes a knowledge of mental 
processes, especially as functioning in the child’s mental life. 
A four-year course for all the normal schools of one of the great- 
est states in the Union has, however, within the last few years 
assigned school management to the first year, general method to 
the second, and psychology to the third year. This arrangement 
has obviously no scientific warrant, and satisfies no practical ne- 
cessity. Observation is, as has been stated, sometimes combined 
with psychology, but a more satisfactory arrangement would con- 
nect it with special method. Whether or not special method 
ought to be completed before practice teaching is undertaken, or 
whether the two courses can most satisfactorily be combined is 
not, perhaps, a matter of primary importance. We have already 
stated that both arrangements have large vogue, although the first 
one specified is followed most frequently. 

Apart from existing practices the point or general principle 
that ought to be duly emphasized is this: The professional branches 
taught in normal schools ought to have such collocation in the 
course of study as to ensure the needed consecutiveness and cor- 
relation of subject-matter, and they ought to lead naturally and 
cumulatively to practice teaching. That this scientific standard 
has never received the formal sanction of normal schools, would 
doubtless be an extreme statement. That it is honored in the 
breach as often as in the observance, is sufficiently obvious from 
the data in the case. One thing more might be said. The gen- 
eral acceptation and thorough-going application of a single prin- 
ciple would, in the opinion of the writer, revolutionize the teach- 
ing of the professional and common-school branches in normal 
schools, namely, the utilization of the training grades as a labora- 
tory wherein all the subjects taught in the normal school would 
be treated on an objective or concrete basis. This would give us 
a distinctive “normal school’? method, some of whose phases: the 
writer hopes to be able to treat in subsequent papers. 


SuMMARY. 


The tendencies exhibited in the present paper might be sum- 
marized as follows: 
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1. The culmination of professional training in observation in 
most schools and in practice teaching in all. 

2. Great variations arnong normal schools in regard to the 
amount of time allotted to practice teaching and observation, The 
movement is toward increase in time for the former, and the me- 
dian school gives the subject the equivalent of one hour per day 
throughout the academic year. The status of observation is so 
indeterminate that no tendency is perceptible whether toward in- 
crease or decrease. 

3. The absence of any discernible standard as regards the 
grades of model or training school in which practice teaching aud 
observation ought to be required. As for subjects some of the 
best schools seem to prefer arithmetic, reading, language, history, 
music and geography in descending order beginning with arith- 

. netic. 

4. The lack of any uniform scheme with respect to methods 
of supervising practice teaching and observation, and, incident to 
this, the failure in not a few cases to co-ordinate successfully the 
theory set forth in the professional subjects with the practice given 
in the training school. In a large proportion of instances the 
greatest amount of supervisory work devolves upon the critic 
teacher. 

5. Some diversity of practice as regards the location of obser- 
vation in the course of study. The tendency is to assign it to 
the last year, and teach it in connection with or after the courses 
in special method. Practice teaching is always done in the last | 
year, if not before, and in the larger proportion of cases it is 
placed immediately after the courses in special method. 

At the outset of this article the writer made reference to his con- 
clusion, based on an examination of normal school curricula (Vid. 
Epvucation, December, 1916,—“A Decade of Tendencies in Cur- 
ricula of Normal Schools”), that professional training in normal 
schools is much handicapped by the lack of “norms” to determine 
the character of a really pedagogical treatment of the so-called 
professional and of the ordinary common-school subjects, whose 
study in normal schools is rightly expected to culminate in prac- 
tice teaching and observation. Is it not equally apparent, in 
view of the facts cited in the present paper, that there is likewise 
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no definite understanding among normal schools as to what prop- 
erly constitutes the professional training involved in practice 
teaching and observation? Is it not a fair assumption, indeed, 
that because of the great variations with respect to fundamentally 
important matters of procedure the term “professional training” 
carries throughout its entire course no very definite significance ? 
This paper holds no brief for standardization as such. “Uni- 
formity means death.” Still less would the writer be disposed 
to withhold from normal schools the just meed of praise due to 
the splendid service that many of them are now and for years 
past have been rendermg to education in the United States. The 
sole query that the present paper wishes to suggest as a fitting 
conclusion is simply this: Is it not desirable to evolve out of the 
chaos of conflicting practices some clear-cut, sharply defined norms 
and criteria such as will make it possible to give to the profes- 
sional training of teachers the same scientific worth and dignity 
as attach, for instance, to the preparation of lawyers, physicians, 
or ministers? May it not even be possible, on the basis of expert 
investigation and experimentation, some day to formulate one 
duly accredited BEST method of preparing the student for the 
noble calling of the teacher ? 

































Christmas Miracle Plays 


Marsoriz Trve Greece, Boston, Mass. 


HAT to have for the school Christmas celebration 
has always been a troublesome question. To com- 

W mittees in charge the horns of this dilemma have 

often seemed more like quills upon the fretful por- 

cupine. Expense, time, novelty, sameness, sacred- 

ness, secularity, Santa Claus, different ages to be 

considered,—why go over the difficulties, except to 

note that to their innumerable company war time 
has added at least two. When the question how to celebrate Christ- 
mas is considered in November we shall all feel that simplicity 
and economy are desirable as never before, and that only the chil- 
dren of the truly poor should “get anything” at the tree. Perhaps 
even Christmas trees may not seem quite justifiable! 

Secondly, the shadow of the war makes care-free jollity almost 
impossible. Santa Claus has grown faint and pale; he is hardly 
a myth; he has lost his meaning. He still has a place with tiny 
children at home, but as a personification of Christmas for general 
public use he is obviously inadequate. Yet Christmas must 
be kept,—never was it so necessary to all the world, and the very 
feeling that rejects the jolly old elf impels us to seek a better 
symbol 

To any teachers bent on such quest I would submit the Christ- 
mas miracle play as an appropriate, simple, serious but happy 
form of Christmas celebration. It is the solution of difficulties 
and far more, as I hope to show. I have tried it and am certain 


,of it. It is atterly appropriate, nniversally appealing, practical 


and practicable in any conditions, and beautiful with a beauty 
that transcends both gaiety and grief. By miracle play I mean 
the type, not any edie: piece. It is a varying type, but the 
character is set by the genuine old miracle plays, French and Eng- 

Excelient adaptations are to be rented in ms. from the Agency for Unpublished 


Plays, 41 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts, which also handles several 
excellent modern Christmas plays. 
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lish, The old English plays of the Chester, York, Coventry and 
Towneley cycles require cutting and considerable modernization 
of language, almost translation, but their dramatic quality always 
comes-out in production and their mediaeval flavor is charming. 
The Christmas story is eternally interesting. In dramatic form 
its appeal is amazing, to old and young, sophisticated and simple. 
Far from desiring to see something new, an audience,— at least 
that which gathers for a school occasion,——is most perfectly happy 
in beholding a living presentation of the utterly familiar. Year 
after year the Christmas story may be enacted, and no more pall 
through monotony than do the madonnas of Italian art. 

An objection sure to be raised is the danger of hurting religious 
sensibilities. Strangly enough, that danger seems to vanish. 
There are very few people left, fortunately, whom beauty does 
not touch, and who identify footlights with irreverence. Differ- 
ences of creed are forgotten at Christmas time if ever, and while 
I would not say that the miracle play would not make trouble with 
a purely Jewish audience, I can assert that I produced one for a 
girls’ club of very mixed racial and religious elements, using Jews, 
Catholics, and Protestants in the cast, with never a word or sign 
of anything but harmony and interest. The plasticity of this par- 
ticular piece of dramatic material is marvelous. It can be pre- . 
sented by children or grownups, with mere curtains for scenery or 
an Italian landscape background, with any degree of elaborate- 
ness in lighting and costumes and accompanying carols. Once be- 
gun it becomes a living thing in the producers’ hand and grows 
according to. their capacity and.even apparently beyond it. 

As a nucleus, a “Christmas touch” in festivities, it is aston- 
ishingly easy to arrange a brief spectacle, such as was the germ of 
modern drama, acted by the priests as part of the Christmas ser- 
vices. With some resources in the way of music and costumes 
it can be done with one rehearsal of the briefest kind. On a stair- 
way landing or a platform, after the singing of a carol, let an 
angel appear with uplifted hands to three shepherds with crooks, 
standing or crouching below, backs to the audience, while someone 
out of sight chants “And there were in the same country shep- 
herds . . .” on to the “Glory be to God on High,” which should 
be sung by several voices. Then let the lights go out and another 
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earol be sung while in the darkness the persons of a complete 
Nativity picture take their places,—Mary, Joseph, the Child, (a 
light concealed in manger or straw is better than a doll) adoring 
shepherds and angel in the background. One verse of Adeste 
Fideles holds the tableau the right length of time and both creates 
and expresses the response of the spectators to the picture. 

There are several modern plays, somewhat on the Everyman 
pattern, Eagerheart being perhaps the best known. These have 
the drawback that they are somewhat difficult and expensive to 
procure. The matter of procuring the play brings me to the main 
point of this article—the great pleasure and profit of making your 
own miracle play with your school children, developing it together. 
As work it is a splendid dramatic and historical exercise ; as pleas- 
ure it is creation and artistic achievement; and, once more, it is 
the perfect Christmas celebration. To explain and prove let me 
tell how my class of thirteen-year-old girls wrote their plays last 
year, and append some examples of what they did. 

To begin with, I explained to the class what miracle plays were, 
going back from Elizabethan stage conditions, of which they knew 
something in connection with their Shakespeare. I read them an 
adaptation of the old plays, explaining the action and picturing 
the scenes as we went along. Then as their material I listed the 
characters of the story in the Bible, mentioned various legendary 
persons who might be brought in, and suggested a group of refugees 
who might see the Star on the hills of Judea. The children’s 
minds were full of stories of war sufferers, I knew, and in olden 
times, we decided, families might be driven from home almost 
any time. The Messianic hope of the Jewish people needed to be 
explained and emphasized with passages from the prophecies, 
Isaiah especially. They were not to try to be different from each 
other, and they were to use any material they liked. A very little 
explanation of dramatic form—dialogue and stage directions—was 
sufficient. The results were astonishingly good. Only one child 
lapsed badly into story form. Of course some of the manipulations 
of the stage were naively brief, as in the following complete “Act 
i” 
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“On a terrace in front of the wise man’s house. 
The Wise Man says 
Oh! It is a star! 
(and exits. COurtain.)” 

Quite spontaneously a number of miracles appwared. In one 
play a lame child was healed at the Manger, in another the follow- 
ing passage seemed somewhat reminiscent of the Lives of the 
Saints. 

“Father (coming up to his family) 

I have just heard that this star means there is a Child born, 

Son of God, and that He is in a manger in this Town. All the 

people are giving rare gifts and we have nothing, so we will 

(sic) not be able to see Him. 

(At this little Sarah begins to ery and prays that they might 
see Jesus. Then an angel of the Lord appears singing ‘Glory to 
God in the Highest.’) 

Angel 

I know that you wish to see Jesus and have no gifts, so here are 

some. 

(Then the angel brings some gold spoons and roses, Then 

the family get up and go on.)” 

The amusing mediaeval] bits demand quotation, but far more 
interesting were the touches where childish imagination made 
reality. Genuine creative power seems to be liberated in these 
youngsters by the time-worn familiar character of their material. 
Such was the case also, I believe, with Sophocles and Shakespeare! 

A little refugee, questioned by a kind shepherd, says,— 

“My name is Ruth and this is my brother Stephen. The 

Roman soldiers came and tore down our home, killed my old 

grandfather and took Mother and Father away with them and 

‘we were left alone. My brother is six months old but he is 

awfully heavy and my arms are very tired. 

Sim, the Shepherd 

(Putting out his arms to take the baby) 

Can I carry him while you rest your arms? How old are 

you, Ruth? 

Ruth 
I am seven years old, but I am small for my age.” 
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In ali the plays the dramatization of hunger and cold was vivid 
but both miseries were flung away forgotten as refugees and shep- 
herds “came with haste” into Bethlehem. There was a thrill of 
child-like eagerness, a sense of a great throug pressing on together. 
Here are two_typical instances. 

“Scene II outside Bethlehem. ll are journeying toward 
Bethlehem. There are many groups of people, shepherds, refu- 
gees, rich people and poor people. 

Rachel 

I am so tired, can’t I rest? 

Mother 

No dear, we must hurry on. [The star stops above a barn 
in Bethlehem. ‘The people show much surprise. They all 
enter. |” 

From another: 

“Grandfather 
Yea, let us go with them and see what it all meaneth. Mayhap 
*tis some prophecy come true. 
Anne 

Grandfather, mayhap it is what my father said would come 
true some time. Mayhap it is the Messiah. Oh! Oh! Oh! 

(More people join them and walk along with them. A man 
and his wife come up beside the other party and speak to them. 

Benjamin 
Where are you going? We are following the star. 
Grandfather 

Yes, and so are we. It leadeth over hill and dale toward 
Bethlehem. 

€They vanish over a hill).” 

It is La Marche a l’Etoile! 

To select the following complete specimens was not easy. I 
finally chose two for spontaneity and good touches, two for all- 
round excellence. Needless to say, they are all first draft with 
only orthographical corrections. To get the play for our produc- 
tion it was necessary to make a composite of several that were 
similar, bring in some good bits from others and expand the action 
in rehearsals. But T must not go into the story of the production. 
That is a Christmas story by itself. 
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A CHRISTMAS MIRACLE PLAY 


Characters 
J ohn Mary 
Edward Joseph } father and mother 


Charles { Shepherds Christ child 


Abraham Two angels 
Tip—shepherd boy 
Scene I. Shepherds watching sheep. 
John ? 
Cold night to-night, friends, isn’t it ? 
Charles 
It surely is, John. 
Abraham 
What is that light in the sky? 
Edward 
What light. 
Abraham . 
Don’t you see that light over there in the east? (pointing 
eastward ) 
Edward 
Oh, yes, now I do! 
Charles 
Did you ever see a light like it before ? 
Everybody 
No! No! 
(All begin to grow frightened and hide their faces in their 
hands. Suddenly a voice is heard.) 
Angel 
Do not be afraid, herdsmen. It is there (meaning the light) 
because Jesus Christ is born this same morning, of Joseph and 
Mary in Bethlehem. 
(Angel disappears and the shepherds hear angels singing in 
the distance. ) 
Edward 
Let us go to Bethlehem and see the Christ child. Here, Tip, 
you stay and watch the sheep. Be sure you_do not go to sleep! 
(Exeunt all excepting Tip. Tip, left alone, starts crying, 
sitting on the cold ground. Another angel comes in.) 
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Second Angel. 

What is the matter, my little boy? (Tip looks up fright- 
ened.) Do you not know that the Christ child is born this 
morning ? 

Tip 

Yes, and I want to go and see him, but I can’t because my 

masters, the herdsmen, told me to stay here and watch the sheep. 
Second Angel . 

You may go. I will watch the sheep and keep them safe un- 

til you return. 
Tip 

Oh, thank you, thank you! 

(Exit Tip) 

Scene II. In the stable in Bethlehem. Enter four shepherds. 
Ahraham 

Madam, may we see the Christ child? We left our flocks in 

charge of a boy, so that we could come. 
Mary 

Yes, surely you may see him! 

(Shepherds stand looking at the Baby and whisper in admira- 
tion at his beauty and in wonder about the light around his head. 
Enter Tip.) 

Edward 

(drawing Tip to one side and speaking in a rough, low tone.) 
Did we not tell you to watch the sheep? You must hurry back 
or the wolves will get them. 

Tip 

Yes, masters, you did, but while I was watching them an angel 
came and told me that she would watch the sheep and keep them 
safe. 

(The shepherds whisper together in’ wonder at Tip’s having 
had an angel speaking to him. ) 

Charles 

Stand aside fellows so Tip can see the baby. 

They move away. Tip looks at Him in wonder, as he never 
saw so young a haby before, and at the light around his head. 

Finally the shepherds say together 
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Shepherds 
We must go now, it is getting late. Good-by Mary, good-by 
Joseph. Our blessings to your Baby. 
Mury and Joseph 
Good-by, shepherds, we are glad you came! 
((Exeunt shepherds and Tip.) 


END. 


II. 


Introduction. 

In the days of King Herod, the Romans ruled Palestine. Herod 
himself was a Roman governor. (sic). 

The Roman soldiers would come and drive the people out and 
leave them without house or home. These people would wander 
in the wilderness, starving and freezing until, perhaps, some kind 
person would give them food and shelter at the risk of their lives, 
for, if the Romans heard of it, they would kill them all, inelud- 
ing the persons who befriended them. 

The family this story tells about, were, like many others, outcast. 
When this story begins, they are at the top of a lonely hill where 
they want to spend the night. They are almost dead with hunger 
and cold. 

Cast of Characters. 
Act. I. 
Lydia—mother. ‘Thomas—father 
Simon and Rebecca—-children 
Judas—baby boy 
Two Demons 
Act. IT. 
Virgin Mary 
Christ Child 
Angels 
Act. I. Place: A lonely hill in Palestine. 
(The family is standing at the top of a hill and shivering.) 
Rebecca 
It is so cold! Must we stand here and freeze, Mother? 
And oh! I’m so hungry. 


Note: I am not perfectly certain that the idea of Tip is original, but if not the 
child was followiig instructions in using it. 
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Lydia 
My dear daughter, since the cruel Romans drove us out, we 
have wandered far. But, do you remember how the Prophets 
of old proclaimed a time when this should stop ¢ 
Thomas 
Nonsense, woman! Stop your prating. Who believes in 
such things, anyway ? 
India 
I do, and the time will come soon. 
Simon 
It may be true. 
(Stand and shiver. Suddenly a star shines in the east.) 
My, what a bright star! 
(Star grows larger. ) 
Lydia 
It must be the Star that proclaims the birth of the Messiah. 
He is to save the world. Let us follow it. 
Thomas 
My dear, I think you must have lost your head! 
Iydia . 
No! No! I will follow it if you don’t. 
Thomas 
Go ahead, but I refuse to go. 
Simon and Rebecca 
Mother! Mother! We will go! 
{Mother takes Judas in her arms, Exeunt Mother and chil- 
dren. ) 
Thomas 
(with a laugh.) 
They are going on a wild-goose chase. 
(Heysits down. Then little by little he lies down and gasps.) 
Oh! Oh! * The cold is overpowering me. I am dying. 
(Enter two demons and take body away.) 
Curtain. 
‘Act II. Scene: A barn in Bethlehem. 
(Virgin Mary sits with Christ Child on her lap.) 
Enter Lydia and children. Her baby is dead with cold but 
shé still has him in her arms. ) 
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Lydia 

Here is the place where the star has led us and here is the 
‘Child who will save the world. 

(She stretches out her arms so that her little dead Judas can 
touch Christ, and as the baby touches Him, he comes to life 
again. ) 

Lydia 

Lo! I have a little present for you. It is not much but it 
is all I have. 

Angels (sing) 

Glory to God in the Highest and on earth, peace, good will 
to men. 

Curtain. 
THE END. 


TTT. 
Characters 
David, an old man 
Rebecca, his wife 
Jacob, their son 
Miriam, his wife 
a their children 
ary 
Angel of the Star 
Good Angel 
Three shepherds 
Mary and Joseph 
The Christ Child 
Scene I. Place—a lonely plain. 
Time—-midnight 
(Enter the three shepherds. ) 
First Shepherd 

We must hurry. “Twill soon be morn. 

(They quicken their steps and disappear. ) 

(Enter the two angels.) 

Good angel 
(sitting on a rock and beckoning the other to do the same) 
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There is a poor family living in a cave on the mountain. 
They were driven out of their home in the Valley ef B. . . 
by some Roman soldiers, their house burned, their sheep and 
cattle killed, and they were forced to flee with no food nor any 
place to go. Shall I lead them here where they may see the 
star ¢ 

Star Angel 

Aye, lead them here, but I must go to Bethlehem. 

(Exeunt the angels in opposite directions. In a few minutes 
enter David and his family. Mary is clinging to Miriam’s 

skirt and crying. They all look tired and hungry.) 
Mary 
Oh, Mother, why didn’t we stay in our nice home and live 
happily the way we used to? 
(Suddenly Rebecca gives a cry and falls on her knees.) 
Rebecca 

See the star! The time has come when the great king shall 
come to avenge our wrongs. You remember, David, don’t you, 
of the time told us about by the great prophet Isaiah? The 
time has come! 

Jacob 
See, Mother, the star moves. Shall we follow? 
David 

Yes, let us follow it. Come Miriam, Jacob will carry Mary. 

The child is tired and no wonder. 
Isaac 

(suddenly stoeping. ) 

Oh, Father, see this little plant with its red berries and shiny 
green leaves. Are the berries good to eat ? 
Jacob _ | 

Put it in your bag, my son. We will offer it to this great 

king, for it is the best thing we have. 
Miriam 

What is this foolish chatter about a simple star, which shines 
out in a break between the clouds? Jacob, give the berries to 
Mary and Mother Rebecca, and stop your silly talk. 

David 

But see, Miriam, it is brighter than any common star. Come, 

we must hasten along. 
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Miriam 
Oh, we are so tired, Father David. Mary is nearly dying of 
hunger and I can scarcely walk another step. 

David 

Lean on me. This star and the good tidings it brings make 
me feel like a boy again. Come, 

(Jacob carries Mary, and David puts his arm around Mir- 
iam and they walk off.) 

Scene II. Place—a stable“ 
Time—six o’clock the next morning 

(The baby is in a manger. Mary sits beside it.) 

(Enter three shepherds who lay by the manger, one an apple, 
two, a ruce blanket of sheep’s wool ; three, a little straw basket. ) 

First Shepherd 

Here is my only offering. I am too poor to give gold and 
jewels. But when you are a king, remember this poor shepherd 
and his simple gift. 

Second Shepherd 

When you are a great ruler and I am an old, old man, I shall 
think how my cloak of wool once kept you warm. 

(He lays the cloak on the Baby’s manger-cradle. ) 

Third Shepherd 

Here is a small basket made of twigs, which is my largest 
possession, but I will gladly part with it and give it to you, 
O Wonderful King! 

(Mary sings a lullaby. Then enter David and his family. 
They kneel before the manger and then David lays the sprig of 
holly on the manger. ) 

David 

Here is a sprig of berries which we found growing under the 
snow. It is a small gift but it is all we have. 

(Enter the Angel of the Star, the Good Angel, and many 
other angels. ) 

Angels (singing) 
Peace on earth, good will toward men. 
THE END. 
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IV. 
Characters. 
Four shepherds—Jacob, Reuben, John and Simeon. 


Family of refugees,—grandfather, mother—Leah, father—- 
Aaron, young man David, his sister Rachel, little boy Samuel, 
little girl Rebecca. 
Virgin Mary 
Christ Child 
Joseph 
Three wise men 
Two angels 
Time—amidnight. 
Scene—a shack by a fountain in the desert. 
Simeon (yawning) 

Now, by our Father Abraham, I am hungry. 
John 

Thy supper is ready. The rest of us have eaten. 
Simeon 

Where are Jacob and Reuben ? 

John i! 

They search for a lost sheep. 

Simeon 
Ah, I see them. They lead the ram with them. But who is 
following them ? : 
John (sighing) 
Some poor family of refugees. The desert is full of them. 
(Jacob and the refugees enter) 
John (to the grandfather) 
Peace be with thee, old man: 
Grandfather 
And with thee, peace. 
Simeon (rising) 

Thou look’st tired. and the little girl, her feet are bleeding. 

Come, sit thee down and I will give thee food. 
Rebecca 

I thank thee, good sir; and my mother and father too, they 

have walked for many days, and are tired. 
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Samuel (crying) 
When the Roman soldiers drove us from our house they 
killed my dog. 
Leah (in a low voice) 
_ And my new-born babe also. 


John 
Ah! poor woman. The Romans are cruel indeed. 
Aaron 
What do I see! What is this light, so wonderful and so 
strange ? 


(All fall on their knees except the grandfather. A great 
light fills the shanty.) 
Grandfather (in a trembling voice) 
Arise, my children, for now is the old prophecy fulfilled and 
the Son of God shall be born of a virgin. 
John (reverently) 
Let us go and seek this wonderful babe and worship him. 
(Suddenly an angel appears) 
Angel 
Do not be afraid, for a,babe is born unto ye. He brings peace 
to earth and good will to men. Go, worship him, ye will find 
him wrapped in swaddling clothes, and lying in a manger. 
(The angel disappears in a burst of light.) 
Rebecca 
I am going to bring the holy babe my beads. 
Rachel (crossly) 
What would he do with your beads? J am not going to give 
him anything. 
Rebecca 
Oh, Rachel, I know my poor beads are not good enough for 
the Holy Child, but it is the best I have to give. 
John 
Let us follow this child’s example and bring gifts to the Child 
and to his virgin mother. I shall bring a lamb. 
Jacob 
And I a jug of milk. 
Reuben 
I shall bring a warm robe of sheepskin. 
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Simeon 
I shall bring a pair of turtle doves. 
(They walk slowly toward Bethlehem. As they disappear, ' 
the three Wise Men draw near. ) 
Melchior | 
The star still shineth, let us follow it until it stops. 
Gaspar , 
Yea, Jet us find this Holy Babe. 
Belthasar 
I will follow this wondrous star wheresoe’r it leads me. 
Gaspar | 
What dost thou bring the Holy Child, my brothers? I bring 
Him gold. 
* Meichior 
I bring the sweet-smelling frankincense. 
Belthasar 
I bring myrrh. 
(They journey onward.) 


Scene IT. The stable. The baby lying in a manger. 
Mary 
Hush, dear baby ; hust, my little son ; thy mother is near thee. ' 
See, Joseph, is he not beautiful? See his big eyes! 
Joseph i 
Yea. he is very beautiful, even the oxen cease their lowing 
and watch him with awe. 
Mary 
Ah, even the dumb beasts realize that he is the son of God. 
(The shepherds and refugees, all except Rachel, enter.) 
Reuben (kneeling) 
Oh, most blessed lady, we bring gifts and worship to thy 
wondrous babe. 
Mary 
Here lieth the Son of God. The gifts you bring will please 
Him, I know. 
(All lay their gifts before the manger and stand aside. Re- 
becca goes and kneels before the manger. ) 








| 
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Rebecca 
He is very beautiful, my lady! 
Maury 
Yea, little one, he is very beautiful. 
Rebecca 
Would it be fitting for me to touch him ? 
Mary 
Yes, do. 
Relecca (laying her beads by the babe.) 
Take these, O Babe, and. remember, if ever thou art sad, a 
little refugee who offers thee the best she has. 
(The king enters.) 
Melchior 
Is this Babe the king of Judea? 
Joseph 
Yea, even so. 
Gaspar 
A poor throne for a king. Nevertheless, he is a beautiful 
babe. See the light around his head, brothers. 
Belthasar 
Yea, by cur Father Abraham, he is a king indeed. Accept, 
I pray thee, our poor gifts, O King. 
Mary (smiling happily) 
Let us ali kneel in prayer to the Almighty God, who has given 
His immortal Son to be born of the humblest of his people. 
(The curtain goes down as they all kneel around the manger. ) 
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Fluency First 
C. H. Warp, Tur Tarr Scuoort, Watertown, Conn. 


HEN Harriet Beecher was twelve years old she wrote 

a school theme on “Can the Immortality of the 

W Soul Be Proved from the Light of Nature?’ and 
the themes of the twelve-year-old Mary Ann Evans 

5 mms were preserved “for the edification of her teachers.” 
For some three decades thereafter the prevailing 

: theory about children’s themes was that they should 
be embodiments of edifying thought. By 1870 a™ 

great change had come about: training in the use of the mother 
tongue was largely directed at accuracy in the mechanies of the 
sentence. In Swett’s Methods of Teaching (1880) 77 pages are 
devoted to subjects related to composition ; only 15 of those pages 
deal with paragraphs or whole themes. After A. S. Hill had 
used and revised his Rhetoric through the ’80’s, he got out an edi- 
tion in which 94 per cent. of the space is used for elements of the 
sentence. Schools followed such leadership (but without appre- 
hending the spirit of it) and went to excess in teaching a rigid, 
and sometimes an ignorant, correctness in details. They were 
encouraged in their course by the terms of the Harvard entrance 
requirement, though the spirit of it was the best of guidance: 
“To write a short composition, correct in spelling, punctuation, 
grammar, division by paragraphs, and expression, upon a subject 
drawn from one of eight prescribed books; to correct specimens 
of bad English.” Nothing was said about appreciation of litera- 
ture or about artistic qualities of style. The schools, thus coun- 
seled, emphasized drill in syntax, diction, and the formalities of 
rhetoric. 
About 1890 came a revulsion against this formalism. The 
study of literature in high schools became rapidly more popular; 
college-entrance requirements were framed in terms of literature; 
knowledge and appreciation of literature was to be exhibited in 
themes. Naturally enough, then, the emphasis in school com- 
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position turned to “literary appreciation.” The change of motive 
was clearly shown in the new Yale requirement of 1894, which 
is thus interpreted by Professor Carpenter: “It was apparently 
based upon the theory that much of the formal accuracy demanded 
by the Harvard system was unnecessary or unattainable, that the 
great desideratum was that young students should know and appre- 
ciate English literature.” Without pausing to remark upon that 
amazing dilemma of “unnecessary or unattainable,” we simply state 
that this theory was widely believed and acted upon for a decade: 
colleges announced and schools believed that the principal concern in 
English was “appreciation.” From that day to this composition has 
been generally conceived as a literary affair, as an expression by 
young people of critical or entertaining thought in artistic form; 
mere accuracy has been taboo; fluent expression of content has 
been exalted. “Appreciation” was only the first of a long line of 
demands for literary fluency. : 

Early in the 1900’s “appreciation” began to fade from “popular- 
ity.” By 1905 a Harvard reader of entrance papers had the 
temerity to testify in the New England Leaflet that “Literary ap- 
preciation” was non-existent. It had not been snuffed out in the 
preparatory schools, because high schools at the same time began 
to feel that this kind of esthetic stimulus was artificial, and there- 
fore undesirable. With one accord all schools and colleges turned 
from it. 

The new favorite was “expressing individuality”. Of late years 
every rhetoric and every paper read at conventions has taken it 
for granted that “expressing our personality” is the artistic pur- 
pose of school composition. The assumption has been that every 
pupil has concealed within him interesting thoughts, entertaining 
ideas, pleasing pictures of life; and that teaching composition is 
the art of tearing away a veil of clumsiness and letting the “in- 
teresting personality” shine forth. The notion is thus expressed 
by a contributor to the Leaflet in 1901: “To produce a correct 
picture or photograph of the writer’s mental content, from the 
point of view of the pedagogic artist . . . The teacher, as artist, is 
primarily concerned with a composition as presenting a human 
character.” And another writer in 1913 spoke of “The training 
of young people to self-discovery and self-expression”, of how “the 
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teacher must have the impulse to express himself, and must have 
indulged it.” 

The artistry of this impulse to self-expression has been the domi- 
nant principle in the history of composition-teaching. It has been 
as important and pervasive during the last quarter century as the 
Monroe Doctrine in the national history. It has been the cardinal 
policy. . Numberless extracts could be gathered from a file of the 
English Journal or from any shelf of textbooks to show how our 
theory of composition has been built upon and permeated by and 
topped off with “artistry.” 

A fair illustration of this motif is furnished by the following 
excerpts from a textbook Introduction of 1902: 


As a piece of literature is an organic product, the first step in 
learning how to write is to be able to analyze a piece of literature 
anatomically.... When these elements of literary construction are 
once understood, the problem of composition is merely that of their 
effective combination.... As the builder first puts his stones into order 
and afterwards learns “to touch them into beauty” with the grace- 
ful and delicate forms he finds in nature, so the writer must not 
neglect either the constructive or the ornamental side of his art, 
or his writing will be deficient either in clearness or in grace. 


In 1908 the New England Association listened to a debate on 

the question: “Which—form or substance—should have the em- 

. phasis in English teaching.” President G. Stanley Hall spoke 
thus: 

In a word, the whole question of the relation between form and 
substance seems to me this: that wherever we succeed in teaching 
form aright, it has a position much later than substance and always 
very distinctly subordinate to it; that there is no better way of 
making young people good stylists, of evoking expression, than to 
fill their minds to overflowing with some content; and that we should 
go back again to first principles and consider whether or not in 
our teaching of English we have not forgotten that English, like 
almost everything else, rests primarily for its value in training 
upon two things—imorals and aesthetics. 


Professor Fred Newton Scott gave this earnest and genial ex- 
hortation : 


I would say to teachers whose pupils are indifferent to matters 
of form ih composition: “The way to make the externals of composi- 
tion interesting is to connect them with the internals. Connect form 
with substance, structure with function. Above all, seek to keep 
your pupils alive to the social aspects of language. Stir their social 
sympathies, arouse their social imaginations. Make them see as in 
a picture the whole republic bound together by filaments of lan- 
guage light as a spider’s web, strong as steel.... In fine, let the 
large and ultimate ends of language shine through and transform 
your treatment of the minuter elements of language.... When the 
pupil Jooks into his own heart and writes, we need not worry any 
longer about the externals of composition.” 
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These two mighty men—their influence really has been mighty 
in the secondary world—were thus preaching a gospel of “fluency 
first.” Fluency, they say, should come first in point of time, pro- 
duces social approval, and causes accuracy. Their contentions 
were flatly contradicted by a practical schoolmaster, Albert Perry 
Walker, who testified “(1) that form is antecedent to and prere- 
quisite to the attainment of the true end of composition; (2) that 
every pupil may attain correctness of written form, but that the 
great mass of pupils can never be made, by any training that could 
be given, to’write English so as to give distinct pleasure; (3) that 
both the colleges and the general public absolutely demand cor- 
rectness of form.” 

The issue between “flnency first” and “accuracy first”, thus fair- 
ly joined, has remained deadlocked—or, more exactly, dead. 
Champions of “accuracy first” have been few; the few have been 
silent. Practically all speakers before conventions and all writers 
of articles have granted that mere carefulness in details was an 
incidental, a bit of lowly materialism hardly worth mentioning. 
In practice, of course, experienced teachers have shed their blood 
and destroyed their nerves by hard fighting to do away with rudi- 
mentary illiteracy; but the generally published assumption still 
is that theme-writing ought to be a pouring-out of young minds 
that “overflow with content.” 

If “fluency first” had remained a theory, there would be small 
reason to use space for it in this journal. But it has been used 
by a publisher as an advertisement, and that signifies that prac- 
tical business men consider it attractive to practical teachers. As 
a theory it would never have excited the writer, but thus adver- 
tised as a postulate of real life it made him exclaim, “So teachers 
really believe it, work with it!” He set about getting information. 
First he wrote an article expressing his solemn indignation and 
trying to hold up to ridicule some of the phrases in’ the advertise- 
rmaent. Then he selected 150 of the larger high schools advertised 
as using the text and addressed to the head of the English depart- 
ment of each a copy of his screed, enclosing a request for a state- 
ment of whether the school really did apply in its teaching the 
method of fluency first. For a definition of this phrase he re- 
ferred to quotations from the advertisement, three of which were 
these : 
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‘Keep the blue pencil under cover until the snow flies. Fluency 
and confidence first; accuracy later ; scolding never. 

Free and animated discussion about the last ball game will do 
more towards perfecting English speech than reciting all the rules 
of rhetoric. 

When a teacher puts down a pupil’s composition and exclaims, 
“That sounds just like Jane”, or “That’s John all over”, the com- 
position must be good. Words may be misspelled; verbs here and 
there may be on bad terms with their subjects; but no matter, the 
composition must be good. It will be better when Jane or John is 
better. 

For the definition of “acuracy first” he referred to some quotations 
from R. W. Brown’s How the French Boy Learns to Write. 

If it is true that a French boy, not superior in intelligence and not 
aided by some sort of magic in his native language, writes with 
sharper accuracy of thought, surer and more intelligent freedom, 
then the reason for this superiority must be in the kind of training 
he receives.... France does not believe that the great body of boys 
should be trained in any special graces; French teachers do not 
busy themselves with lessons in literary millinery or any other kind 
of artificial decoration.... In the early grades the matters to re- 
ceive chief attention are ordinary accuracy and conventional cor- 
rectness.... In the upper grades mechanical details are not over- 
looked if they need attention, but one finds comparatively few faults 
of this kind.... The spirit of the school fosters accuracy and 
thoughtfulness.... The teacher is likely to regard “sloppy” work 
as a personal insult..... The principles of punctuation are taught 
for four years in the younger secondaire classes; the study of gram- 
mar extends through all the classes. 


Since the questionnaire went to schools that use a “fluency first” 
text, the writer expected that most of the replies would favor flu- 
ency, that a few would believe in fluency and accuracy as of equal 
importance, and that hardly any would go on record for “accuracy 
first.” Fifty-three answers were received, of which only 7 were 
for fluency, 11 for fluency and accuracy ; 35 were unequivocally for 
“accuracy first.” If these 35 seem too small a basis for judging 
the present trend of teaching, reflect that they are from schools 
supposed by publishers to favor fluency, and that they come from 
22 states. 

From the three best fluency letters these three most illustrative 
paragraphs are selected. 


1. I often see who can write the best story in fifteen minutes, 
and I have never had mistakes which were extremely bad. The slow 
ones are improving, and I feel satisfied with the results. The careless 
ones will be careless whether they do it quickly or not. I feel it 
would take a long while to get them to be accurate. 

2. The next step is to find, if we can, any of the same ideas made 
great by passing through the mind of a master workman. For 
instance: Yesterday, east wind, grey atmosphere, cold, snow. We 
discussed, and wrote; today we read ours :—tomorrow we read the 
same idea in Emerson, in Whittier, in Lowell. Ideas, subject, par- 
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ticulars even the same; how interesting! We shall surely remem- 
ber, and we have great ideals. This is freshman work. 

3. We believe in fluency rather than accuracy first because it is 
the American way. It is the Emersonian ideal of says, oneself 
above all. We stress things, acts, impulses, immediacy. n teach- 
ing English composition we have come to say that fullness of ex- 
pression, abundance of reading, frequency of composition by their 
very processes do away unconsciously with inexactness of renee, 
inaccuracy of statement. 


The “fluency and accuracy” answers all implied that fluency 
without accuracy was vain. The most significant passage for the 
purpose of this article was: 

This question is a very grave one, I find, in teaching English. 
Would that some one dered to tell us absolutely what to do! 

The italics-were in the letter. They express a fear that has 
often occurred to practical teachers when listening to. inspiring 
addresses about the large and ultimate aims: Have we teachers 
dared to say what we know in our hearts about fluency ? 

If the 35 voters. for “accuracy first” are an index to general 
sentiment in 1917, teachers of English are rapidly learning to be 
frank. Quotations 1 and 2 (from Iowa and Michigan) show a 
striking contrast to the exultant tone of the fluency letters. 


1. Our emphasis is put upon correctness and accuracy. We do 
not succeed to our satisfaction. 

2. We try hard for accuracy. If we can establish the sentence 
and punctuation habit, we feel a measure of satisfaction. 

3. (Mich.) I have no hesitation in declaring that I believe most 
emphatically in accuracy first. 


Several correspondents say that they know nothing about a 
struggle to secure fluency ; they find it in abundance without stimu- 


lation. 


4. (N. J.) The high school in this city receives a large propor- 
tion of students of foreign parentage— students ambitious, keen, 
full of ideas and eager to express them, but with incorrect speech- 
habits co firmly fixed that much of our limited time and energy— 


You can guess the rest. 


5. (S.C.) I must admit that I have not found fluency the most 
difficult virtue to cultivate in my pupils. 

6. (Mass.) Seldom give aiy thought to fluency. In a few tndi- 
vidual cases—- perhaps two or three a year— I give special atten- 
tion to it. More pupils are too fluent than too little so. A letter 
from Maine speaks of the comparative usefulness of fluency and 
accuracy. 

7. Though such work with mechanics may not appear very in- 
teresting to the freshmen, I have heard a number of graduates of 
the school remark that that year’s work had proved more valuable 
to them than the other three years put together. 
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Here are two witnesses against the bogey that training for ac- 
curacy reduces the joy in composition: 

8. (Mass.) [After speaking of “the reward is great”, “the joy of 
seeing improvement”, “thrills me with interest”.] Accuracy first, the 
pupils find, does not take joy out of the English work. 

9. (Colo.) I should like to repeat the statement that insistence on 
accuracy does not take joy out of the work. 

10. (Neb.) Our English course is being reorganized this year.... 
Quite unconsciously we are apparently following, in our present plan, 
the lines of French instruction. 

11. (Calif.) We endeavor for accuracy first and always, grate- 
ful for fluency only when the gods grant it.... With no knowledge of 
Professor Brown’s How the French Boy Learns to Write we are en- 
deavoring to bring our students to the standard of the French, or 
rather to California’s standard. 


This 12th extract, taken out of context, might seem a wild idea, 
but coming at the end of two cogent typewritten pages it sounds like 


good logic. 


12. (Ohio) Accuracy more than fluency develops individuality 

13. (Mass.) I do not believe in “fluency first”, but it seems to 
me that some of the grammar school teachers must, for the dear 
children come to us utterly indifferent to comma, semicolon, and 
period. At present I am teaching 7th and 8th grade rhetoric and 
grammar. 


He might have gone on to say that many universities are also 
teaching 7th and 8th grade rhetoric. That is literally true. 


14. (Iowa.) As you will note by the enclosed program one number 
was devoted to the subject which is uppermost in your inquiry. The 
woman who presented the “accuracy” side of the discussion carried 
the sentiment wholly I think. However, she treated the matter in 
such a facetious manner that it was a clever burlesque of the “flu- 
ency first” idea from start to finish. Our most experienced teachers, 
who are tireless in their work, hold to the accuracy ideals, while 
those who wish to evade the drudgery of correction and drill and 
are of that group referred to by Charles Mills Gailey as a “mob of 
mobile maidens meditating matrimony” declare themselves in favor 
of fluency. 


This last extract, written by a New Jersey woman, exactly 


subverts the Hall-Scott ideal: 


15. The advice I frequently give my teachers is—Get accuracy 
first, and all else will be added—in time! 


Even such an out-and-outer as this witness knows the possible 
horrors of “accuracy first’? when applied by the wrong kind of 
teacher; all these witnesses know that children cannot be accu- 
rate in. vacuo, that as a matter of logic there must be substance 
before there can be form; all would admit that themes must be 
developed in as interesting a way as is possible for each pupil’s 
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power ; all believe that the subjects assigned for development should 
be interesting in themselves; all of them encourage, and so far 
as they conscientiously can they give credit for, entertaining com- 
position. But they know that “fluency first” breeds slovenliness, 
tends to produce ineffective and unpleasant themes. 

Heretofore they have not known what testimony to cite against 
this pernicious theory—-none, that is, except their own common 
sense. Now they may refer to Professor Brown’s French Boy. 
If the world’s most literary nation follows the plan of teaching 
carefulness first, and insists that thenceforth literary excellence is 
despicable unless form is accurate, America must heed her ex- 
ample. Professor Carpenter urged this example upon us four- 
teen years ago, insisted that “illiteracy is the kernel of the whole 
matter.” His guess was that our pupils are about as literate as 
the youth of France; Professor Brown proves by a little experi- 
ment that our pupils are eighteen times as illiterate in writing our 
mother tongue as French boys of the same age are in writing our 
mother tongue. Of a surety this illiteracy is the kernel of the 
whole matter. Any one who follows Carpenter’s direction and 
Brown’s demonstration cannot continue to believe that “fluency 
first” will remove our shame. 

“But”, exclaims some indignant reader, “what about human 
interest and simple artistry? There is much to be said on that 
side.” There is. But that is another story. 











The Conservation of Country Talent 


J. B. Mowry, Meupur or R. I. Conservation Commission, 
Crepacurt, R. I. 


mn«~!> AT ENT is commonly held to be a thing irrepres- 

sible, a product of heredity which circumstances 

T cannot control, and which difficulties serve only to 

stiinulate. “Blood will tell”, runs the proverb, 

Tester F. Ward, however, after a survey of the sub- 

i - ject, concludes that one out of every five hundred 

persons is naturally gifted; that talent is largely 

the product of environment; and that there is in 
society much latent talent. 

Of the factors which account for the development of talent, Pro- 
fessor Ward regards leisure and education as the most important. 
That educational facilities are of supreme importance is shown by 
the fact that out of a very Jarge number of men of talent, only two 
ver cent. had little or no education. Men of mark, scholars, ar- 
tists, statesmen, and inventors, have usually been men of ample 
leisure, which is one of the conditions of creative thought and 
true culture. ities have the tools of culture and lead the rural 
districts in the production of talent. Cities produce, according 
to population, twelve times as many men of talent as rural regions. 
The country does give health, freedom, and solitude. To its favor- 
ite sons, it also imparts a certain serene manner and original tilt,— 
forbodings of ability indeed—but the notion that rural society 
breeds talent and genius, is so far mistaken that the contrary is 
true; the rural community lacks or withholds most of the direct 
means by which the highest distinctions are reached. If the back- 
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woods is a good place to be born in, it is often times a good place 


to migrate from. 

Industry, to be sure, is the basis of success. Capacity for hard 
work may be only another name for genius. But there is a so- 
cial element in the country which exalts bone labor above the more 
difficult work of learning a foreign language or a natural science. 
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In many villages the moral standards are low. Slander, obscenity, 
inebriety, sensuality, and forced marriages are rife. A few evil- 
minded young people may contaminate the whole neighborhood. 
The inhabitants settle down to a habit of penny-wise thrift, and 
supine resignation to these bad conditions, and few are disposed 
to disturb the status quo. The air is so saturated with petty 
jealousies, dislikes, and prejudices that a capable person who un- 
dertakes any sort of philanthropic work, is apt to meet about the 
same kind of treatment that small boys try to give the frog that 
ventures to raise his head above the water level. So long as wise 
and expedient measures of village improvement divide the town 
into hostile camps, politicians and business men will not be found 
on the firing line of reform. 

Evil, though present in cities is not so obtrusive, and practical 
reforms usually command the support of all good citizents irre- 
spective of party. Cities also contain large libraries, universities, 
industries, the leaders in literature, art and science. It is con- 
tact with able men and great institutions which. stimulate and 
broaden the country boy, and offer him a chance to gain capacity 
for the dving of difficult, delicate, and important work. 

The rural church which was once almost the sole reliance of the 
young people for social,and moral improvement, is now in decay— 
one out of every nine churches of local policy having been aban- 
doned in the last few years,—83% having less than-one hundred 
members, arid only 6% having individual preachers. Before the 
church can re-establish itself as the social centre of the community, 
it will have to adapt itself to new conditions and engage in a va- 
riety of religious and educational work. The uplift of the rural - 
schools and the approaching union of Protestant sects are the rosy 
signs in the rural sky. 
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The Teaching of Sex Hygiene in Our 
Public Schools 


Hersert E. Moors, B. Po., A. B., Director or Puystcat Trarn- 
ng, Farrmont Hien Scuoor, Farrmont, W. Va. 


NE is amused and strongly impressed when he re- 

views the history of the introduction of a new sub- 

O ject into the public school curriculum. Such his- 
tory recounts a bitter struggle. Two generations 

ago when the proposition was made to put into the 

schools of a great state the subject of physiology 

and to put into the equipment for such work a mani- 

kin, the opposition expressed by large numbers of 

teachers, by many schoo] boards, and by the clergy at large was 
marked and persistent. When an attempt was made to introduce 
into the curriculum music, drawing, American history, and later 
manual training, printing, bookbinding, and the like, the oppo- 
sition which greeted such effort was nothing less than tremendous. 
But today there is scarcely any one who would declare that any 
of these subjects has no rightful place in the curriculum. The 
opposition has disappeared because the subjects themselves have 
shown that they are their own best defense. The struggle of these 
subjects to find their place in the curriculum is a fair indication 
of the opposition which sex hygiene must encounter. Every year, 
however, more and more city schools are devoting attention to 
this subject, and it seems sane to predict that ten years hence 
educators will be wondering how the pupils ever got along without 
proper knowledge of this important matter. The fact that most 
- educators are agreed that the schools are not prepared to teach sex 
hygiene is no reason why we should remain silent upon the sub- 
ject. . Some one must formulate the program, some one must take 
the initial step, some school must make the necessary blunders of 
the beginner.. Some one may say that Chicago made a big mistake 
in its undertakings along this line; but on the other hand we may 
refer to the noble and inspiring work of James E. Peabody, in 
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the Morris High Scheol of New York City, where the successful 
teaching of sex hygiene has been thoroughly demonstrated. 

There is no doubt in the writer’s mind, but that the subject of 
sex hygiene could be taught better and more forcibly in the home; 
but the point is that the home does not furnish the child with 
adequate knowledge of this nature. Fathers are too busy with 
politics and business, and mothers too grossly engaged in the drud- 
gery of household duties or the pleasures of society and the club, 
to give the child the proper amount of attention during these forma- 
tive years of life. Some parents, from lack of intelligence on 
the subject, cannot give their children this information. This is 
deplorable, but no more so than the case of the parent who can, 
but because of extreme self-consciousness and lack of will power 
does not. Most boys and girls acquire straggling bits of informa-- 
tion from some source, and if the home does not furnish it some 
other institution must, if a wholesome intelligence concerning sex 
matters is to be implanted in the child’s mind. 

The recent revelations of the magnitude and the horrors of the 
traffic which caters to the sex passion, and the discoveries of the 
prevalence of venereal diseases and their deep, race-destroying ef- 
fect, have driven into our minds as nothing else could the urgency 
of action to save the life of the child and the vitality of the race. 
This danger which menaces the youth does not appeal as strongly 
to the parent as it does to the teacher. The parent, even if he 
knows how widespread the evil is, how inimical to every youth, 
is of the opinion that many escape and that his son, his daughter 
will be one of the fortunate. This fatuous hope mollifies the feel- 
ing of urgency and the parent lets the matter go. The teacher’s 
outlook is much broader. All children come under her charge, 
and to lose one by the wayside is of immediate concern to the 
teacher ; while to the average parent it is so much disastrous news, 
his sympathy is expressed, but he cannot interpret the accident in 
the terms of his own offspring. 

Most educators are now agreed that sex hygiene should and will, 
eventually, be tavght in all our public scheols. But before we can 
successfully teach this subject there are several important questions 
which will come up and demand consideration. The advisability 
of instructing mixed classes, at what age should we begin instruc- 
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tion, and what to teach are some of the important topics to be 
considered carefully before we proceed with the classroom work. 

Should sex hygienc be taught to mixed classes? This question 
‘cannot be answered until a systematic course of instruction with 
standardized sex literature and textbooks is outlined. Certainly 
we would not admit girls to the “smut” lectures that are delivered 
at some of our leading colleges and universities. No sooner would 

‘we think of excluding either sex from some of the studies of re- 
production that come up and bear discussion in the logical pur- 
suit of botany, biology and nature study. It will depend, to a 
large measure, upon how we are to teach this all important sub- 
ject whether or not our classes are to be mixed or separated. 

‘“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure”, is an old 
maxim, but it applies admirably when we try to set the time for 
the beginning of sex instruction. It must be started before the 
dawn of puberty, if we are to get the best reactions from the child. 
This will necessitate instruction in the lower grades, in some in- 
stances in the third and forth; but this instruction should be of 
a personal nature, privately administered, and different from the 
usual classroom discussion that is the outgrowth of a lesson in 
nature study. There are abnormal children and they should re- 
ceive the special information that is demanded by the nature of 
their case. We will introduce the child to the theory of life in 
the early grades, through nature study; in the grammar grades, 
through physiology and a combination of nature and animal study ; 
in the high schcol, through household science, art, conduct, ideals, 
botany, biology, and anatomy ; and in the normal schools, colleges, 
and universities, through a scientific study of the natural and so- 
cial sciences. : 

In the preceding paragraph we have hinted at the means by 
which children may be scientifically enlightened upon the subject 
of sex hygiene, it now remains to concern ourselves with the con- 
tent of these subjects. Just what shall we teach? Here we find 
ourselves searching through sex literature but with little reward 
for our efforts. How deplorable it is to glance through a child’s 
textbook on physiology, find chapter after chapter devoted to the 
heart, lungs, kidneys, and liver, but not one word of information 
given concerning the most important of all bodily organs. Is it 
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any wonder that the child craves information pertaining to sex ? 
Would it be a crime to suggest that the teacher and pupils, in the 


spring of the year, plant some red pop corn and yellow sweet corn ° 


in the school garden, and then in the fall of the year, when the corn 
is ripe, take a physiology lesson from the ears of corn? Certainly 
the mix-up in the two kernels would furnish the material for 
teaching the boy and girl the significance of the paternal function. 
The child would not soon forget these stages between sweet-pop-corn 
and pop-sweet-corn. Pollen could be shown under the microscope, 
and the processes of cross pollination and of fertilization of egg 
cells could be discussed in simple fashion. The sex relations in 
the poultry yard could be referred to, and the necessity of the 
male bird to insure fertile eggs made clear. Now the attention of 
the children should be called to the characteristics of eyes, hair, 
and complexion which they themselves inherited from their parents 
or grandparents, laying emphasis upon health and the sacredness 
of the sex function. Would any one call this irrational teaching ? 
Would any parent ask to have his child excused from participation 
in this simple corn experiment ? ; 

In some similar tactful way many other phases of sex life could 
be healthfully and wholesomely taught. How eggs and sperms are 
produced, their conjugation and the resulting inheritance of quali- 
ties from both parents equally, the development of the embryo, 
birth, the importance of breast nursing, venereal diseases, the va- 
rious ways in which they are transmitted and how they may be 
avoided, practical care of the sex organs, menses, and night emis- 
sions represent some of the biological and physiological facts that 
should be made clear to the child before his pubertal years set in. 

In the high school where reasoning and ideals play an importan® 
part in the mental development of the child a great lesson could 
be taught and Jearned from a contrast made between members of 
the Jonathan Edwards and the so-called Kallikak families. A 
trip to a stock farm would supplement this lesson and impress the 
pupils with thoughts that would be helpful to them in their mate 
selections. The influence of alcohol in all its forms can here be 
made a big incentive towards better living for self and race bet- 
terment. A few lessons in eugenics would pave the way for the 
discussion of some of the important questions of social life, which 
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would help the high school boy and girl to adjust themselves, and 


lead a rational, clean, wholesome, healthy life. 

I firmly believe that all boys and all girls would lead a cleaner 
and better life if sex hygiene were rightly taught them at the right 
time. I also believe that it is the school’s duty and privilege to 
furnish this much needed instruction, and allow the parents of our 
school children to feel that when the tale is told, 20,000,000 of 
boys and girls would be able to breathe deeply, and to say boldly 
and with confidence in the future, 

“T believe in the good great world, and I love it, 
I love and believe in man, and the call 

Of the soul that is in it, and yet above it, 
I believe in the God that made it all.” 
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A New System of Supervised Study 


By W. L. Mason, Memper or THe Facutty or THE Santa 
Monica (Cat.) Hiau Sonoor. 


summons FTE need in the schoolroom for some method by 
which every pupil can have an equal chance to pro- 
T gress, as well as the opportunity of making the 
most possible of himself and of his school time, is 
annonce becoming more and more urgent. Interest in this 
problem is being manifested all over the country, as 
' = is shown by various plans which have been tried out 
“unommun® +1 educational centers as widely separated as New- 
ark, N. J., Chicago, Ill., and Oakland, Cal. The cry is going up 
for some practicable plan by which, on the one hand, the brightest 
pupils in a given class shall not have to loaf during one-fourth to 
one-half of the school time, while waiting for the slower ones to 
recite or have their errors corrected, and the lesson explained 
over and over again, and by which, on the other hand, the slower 
students in the same class shall not be “dragged along at a pace 
that is twice as great as it should he for them.” For that ts un- 
doubtedly the condition which prevails in ordinary classes that 
are taught by the simultaneous recitation method. 

In. the schools of Pueblo, Colo., Oakland and San Diego, Cal., 
Holyoke, Mass., and St. Louis, Mo., as appears from an exhaustive 
report which has recently been prepared by a Committee on Su- 
pervised Study appointed by the Manual Arts High School, Los 
Angeles, Cal., the abolition of all class recitation and the substi- 
tution of supervised individual study has been tried for some 
time with satisfactory results. In the University High School 
and the Lewis Institute, Chicago, Il., and the schools of Elkhart, 
Ind., the experiment has been made of dividing classes into “stow*> 
“medium”, and “fast” sections, each advancing at its own rate. 
In one or two other places, the plan of requiring only students 
who need the recitation to give attention to it, and providing spe- 
cial supplementary assignments for the “fast” pupils, has been 
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employed to some extent. In Fullerton, Cal., a study hall has 
been provided, supervised by a teacher who directs the study; in 
Newark, Ohio, Hillsdale and Jackson Mich., they have a study 
coach ; at the University High School of Chicago, and at Detroit, 
Mich., delinquents in Algebra and Latin are formed into special 
review groups for review work together with the advanced work ; 
in Santa Ana, Cal., the University of Missouri, and Joliet, IIL, 
Algebra, Geometry, foreign languages and Science are given two- 
hour periods ; at DeKalb, Ill., one period a week for each subject is 
given up wholly to study; at Long Beach, Cal., there are certain 
study hours in each department supervised by department teachers 
for pupils needing assistance, and at Batavia; N. Y., prescribed 
supervised study to supplement class instruction has been organ- 
ized, while in New York City, one-fourth of the lessons of each 
pupi! must be supervised. 

Of all these plans for saving to the “fast” pupils the great waste 
of time which has been going on in schools where each class period 
has been used merely for class recitation on material studied at 
home, and where the slowest ones have been getting almost nothing 
out of the recitations, the one which seems to be meeting with the 
greatest favor on the part of the teachers, and with the most en- 
thusiasm on the part of the students, is a modification of the 
Batavia plan. This modification provides a sixty-minute period, 
forty to forty-five minutes of which are to be spent in recitation, 
and fifteen to twenty minutes in supervised study. It is being 
tried at the present time in Newark; N:-J., the Wisconsin Univer- 
sity High School, Trenton, N. J., Morristown, Pa., Ogden, Utah, 
Duluth, Minn., Auburn and Syracuse, N. Y., Kansas City, Mo., 
Detroit, Mich., Seattle, Wash., Clinton, Iowa, Pueblo, Colo., and 
at Santa Ana, Pasadena, and Santa Monica, Cal. 

This plan, by providing a minimum of twenty minutes of super- 
vised study for each subject, works a decided advantage to two 
classes of pupils,_—the two it is most urgently desired to help,— 
viz., the slow worker, and the fast worker. For the former, it 
permits of extra instruction in the line of teaching him how to 
study, and for the latter, it provides “profitable, supplementary 
activity, thus stimulating enthusiasm.” By giving the teacher an 
opportunity to show the pupils how to study, as this system does, 
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they learn how to approach the work, they come to realize the value 
of time, they receive assistance from a trained instructor rather 
than from a busy-parert or an untrained friend, and they form 
habits of study while at the same time developing concentration. 
Not only this, but this plan “places the work of the school where 
it should be, under the direction of the teacher, besides giving to 
every student the advantage of studying in the atmosphere of 
study, with access to books, equipment, and the teacher’s advice.” 

Wherever the system has been in operation long enough to tabu- 
late results, it is found that from 85% to 90% of the backward 
students have passed instead of failing; hence, it would seem 
that it is saving this class of pupils from “despondency and edu- 
cational suicide.” On the other hand, the “fast” workers become 
better trained, more self-reliant, independent, and enthusiastic. 
In addition, by decreasing the number of failures and lessening 
the number of pupils obliged to repeat courses, there is, it is urged, 
a great saving to the tax payer. 

From another point of view, it appears that the plan under 
consideration, by minimizing home study, requires only eight hours 
of study each day, six of which may be spent in school, and the 
other two occupied outside of the classroom without detriment to 
social life, home life, health, or sleep. Moreover, many students 
find that they can prepare their lessons wholly in the school study 
periods, with little or no outside work. The plan also saves much 
of the teacher’s time and strength ordinarily spent in conference 
work after school, it is claimed. On the other hand, this system 
of supervised study has certain alleged disadvantages. They are 
thus set forth in the report already mentioned: 

(a) Lack of proper technique on the part of the teacher may 
involve either “vague exhortations which dissipate attention,” or 
too much assistance, resulting in “crippling the student’s initia- 
tive, or in irritation resulting from too much talk about concen- 
tration.” 

(b) Teachers may use the whole period for recitation, and so 
work a hardship on the students. 

(c) Teachers may be lazy, or rushed with routine work, and 
so use the extra twenty minute study period for' themselves. These 
are’ the strongest arguments which have been urged against the 
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system, but they present no obstacles which are insuperable. A 
little watchfulness by the principal, a little care on the part of 
the teacher, will readily overcome them. 

It is believed, by those who have had the opportunity of ob- 
serving this plan in action, that its advantages far outweigh its 
disadvantages, since the former include, for the student, better 
scholarship, improved habits of study, general benefit to poor work- 
ers, reduction of failures, increase in capacity and independence 
for “fast” workers by providing favorable conditions for study, 
and the elimination of fatigne, and all making for better work 
and better health. For the school, better scholarship of students, 
better attendance, fewer cases of “ditching”, longer school life 
for those formerly discouraged, saving of money through fewer 
failures and fewer repeaters, better spirit between pupil and 
teacher, better support from home and community. For the 
teacher, more time with pupils, involving a realization of students’ 
difficulties and the gaining of their friendship; the revelation of 
impossible assignments, better student preparation, and therefore 
better work, as well as no conference work “after school.” 

Though there may be some disadvantages to the student arising 
from “lack of technique on the part of the teacher,” involving the 
spending of the entire sixty minute period for herself, or the giv- 
ing of too much help to the pupil, and, to the teacher, in requir- 
ing more energy and attention, in her endeavor to get a deeper in- 
sight into the pupil’s thinking, while learning where progress is 
and is not being made, nevertheless, it is believed these are far 
more than offset, for the pupil, by the stimulation to progress 
without too much assistance, the direction or concentration of at- 
tention by arrangement of suitable physical conditions, and the 
inculeation of routine habits, and, for the teacher, by the lessened 
number of classes ard the lightening of extra duties which are 
sometimes laid upon her. 

Educators all over the country are watching with deep interest 
the working out of this new plan of supervised study, many be- 
lieving it offers a satisfactory solution of a problem which has 
been puzzling school men and women for many years. { The writer 
of this article would be glad to hear from any one who has had 
experience with this or any similar plan. \ 
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Miss Anna Tolman Smith 


We are sure that the readers of Epvcation have for many years 
found its monthly. “Foreign Notes” of great interest and value. 
These have invariably been signed “A. T. S.”, and have been 
contributed by Miss Anna Tolman Smith, of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. We greatly regret to chronicle the 
death of Miss Smith, at her residence, 1335 Twelfth St., Wash- 
ington, August 28th, 1917. By the courtesy of the officials of 
the Bureau of Education we are able to furnish the following 
facts about her interesting and serviceable career in connection 
with the educational interests of this and other lands. 

Miss Smith was born at Boston, Mass., in 1840, the daughter 
of a prominent contractor and business man. She was educated 
in the Boston schools, graduating from the Boston High and Nor- 
mal School, 1859-60. She immediately began teaching, first at 
Gloucester, Mass. Later she went South, teaching in a private 
school for girls at Hagerstown, Md., and in a girls’ academy at 
Wilmington, Del. 

In 1865 Miss Smith went to Washington and with her sister, 
Mrs. Abbie M. Condron, established the first girls seminary in this 
city—Park Seminary—located for 12 years at 5th St. facing Ju- 
diciary Square. Many prominent Washington women graduated 
from this school. The failing health of Mrs. Condron compelled 
the abandonment of the school, and on invitation of Gen. John 
Eaton at that time United States Commissioner of Education, 
for whom Miss Smjth had already done special educational work, 
she was called to the Bureau of Education in 1879. 

Miss Smith’s work as specialist in foreign educational systems 
became known all over the world. For many years she contrib- 
uted the section on Foreign Education to the reports of the United 
States Commissioner. She represented the United States Gov- 
ernment at the Paris Exposition in 1900 and was a member of 
the Jury of Awards. Her report for the government on the edu- 
cational exhibits at the exposition has been considered, by educa- 
tors in this country, one of the best examples of work of this kind 
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ever known. Asa result of her work for the exposition the French 
government bestowed upon her the decoration Officier de I’Instruc- 
tion Publique. 

Miss Smith was prominently identified with the National Edu- 
cation Association in its early days and a contributor to the pro- 
ceedings of the Association as well as to educational periodicals. 
She was in charge of the foreign section of Monroe’s Cyclopedia 
of Education. One of her last literary labors was to write the 
“Foreign Notes” which appeared in the September number of 
Epvucation. 

Miss Smith’s surviving relatives include Mr. Theodore Condron 
of Chicago, and Mrs. Lottie E. Condron of the Bureau of Educa 
tion. 

Funeral services were held at Gawler’s Chapel, Washington, at 
10 A. M., Thursday, August 30th. Rev. Dr. Anderson of Calvary 
Baptist Church officiating. The pall bearers were Mr. Louis A. 
Kalbach, Dr. Johnson Eliot, Dr. Truman Abbe, Dr. H. R. Evans, 
Dr. Cleveland Abbe, and Mr. Herbert Baker. Interment was at 
Glenwood Cemetery. 
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American Notes—Editorial 


Influences of which the pupil is quite unconscious often make up a 
large part of the forces operating to produce an education. The 
“atmosphere” of the school is as important as its curriculum. The 
latter may be faultless, but if the former is vicious, or even negative, 
the school may be a failure. The point is easy to establish by illus- 
tration. Here is a school or college for instance, where everything 
has been put into the equipment, that money could buy. The “plant” 
is luxurious, the teaching force is well paid, the salaries command- 
ing the best talent. The attendance is large. But somehow a spirit 
of pride, luxury, self-indulgence, has crept in. Having a good time 
counts more than being a good scholar. “Being in the swim” is a 
more common ambition than being in the list of honor men. Spend- 
ing one’s evenings over the card table is a more universal habit than 
spending them ever one’s books. The prevailing atmosphere of the 
institution is dissipating and harmful rather than stimulating and 
helpful to life’s highest ends. 

Or, to cite a difierent kind of illustration, we know of a case where 
a certain professor was a wonderful teacher of language. He was 
domineering and unpopular with his students; nevertheless his reci- 
tation room was so pervaded by an atmosphere of scholarly enthu- 
siasm for Latin, roots, stems, and idioms, especially in their bear- 
ing upon the English language and literature, that from that class- 
room went forth a steady stream of editors, authors and public speak- 
ers, who became such a!most in spite of themselves. They found them- 
selves possessed of a larger vocabulary, a clearer, sharper medium of 
expression, and a more accurate habit of thinking than the majority 
of their fellowmen who had not enjoyed an atmosphere so surcharged 
with intellectual and linguistic ozone. That professor surrounded 
them with influences which though hardly thought of at the time, 
yet shaped their destinies. Moral: As the duties of the new school 
year are entered upon, take thought of the atmosphere of your school, 
and make it so far as you are concerned, uplifting, stimulating, health- 


giving. 


We advise all teachers to attend the fall conventions and to care- 
fully follow the addresses and other forms of stimulating influence 
which the leaders of the school and college world will set forth in 
the programs for the instruction and edification of the teaching and 
administrative forces of our country. It is a time when we should 
all be especially thoughtful of our responsibilities and anxious to 
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make our lives count for the best and highest. Unless the teacher 
keeps alive and growing he cannot save his work from becoming per- 
functory and profitless to his pupils. Association with other educa- 
tors, a comparison of personalities, methods and results is essential 
to get one’s self out of the ruts and to give perspective, insight, energy 
and decision. Rich programs are furnished at the conventions. The 
ablest speakers expound the latest theories ‘and methods. There, is 
an intellectual stimulus in meeting one’s fellow workers in this great 
profession of teaching. Set aside now and then the ordinary duties. 
Seek a new environment, get new trains of thought; and you will 
count for more and enjoy life better, and your pupils well catch the 


contagion. 


Many circulars, “marked copies” of papers and magazines, and 
personal letters come to the Editor’s table seeking recognition for 
many a “lost-cause”, as well as many others which are not lost. 
Among these, about the most desperate are these emanating from 
the boosters of the liquor traffic. Here is one of their sophistical 
arguments: Cattlemen have always found it profitable to feed stock 
on the refuse of grain from the distilleries and breweries. With the 
‘ elosing of distilleries in the prohibition states this source of “feed” 
has failed the cattle raisers. Refuse-fed steers will weigh 100 to 
125 pounds more than pastured steers, when ready for market. This 
accounts for the prohibitive price of beef. It is “blamed” on pro- 
hibition. Famine conditions ahead are predicted if prohibition pre- 
vails. 

Another argument: A large headline circular is headed “Great 
Generals Who Used Liquor.” ‘The names of Napoleon, Grant, Wash- 
ington, Jackson, Cleveland, and others follow. In this circular oc- 
cur the following select bits of information and argument( ?) : 

“The liquor question is up in Congress and thus politics for the 
moment is laden down with morality. 

“Jefferson was a winebibber—that is, he drank wine every day and 
he argued with convincing force that the proper way to combat the 
evil of intemperance was to encourage the consumption of wine, cit- 
ing the fact that in no country where ‘wine was cheap and abundant 
was there much drunkenness. He also had some respect for the 
rights of his fellow men. He possibly got a hint from Plato, who 
held that it was not advisable to force the citizen to that which was for 
his own good. Better to persuade him. 

“On the other hand, George Washington was a whiskey drinker; 
so was Andrew Jackson; so was Grover Cleveland ; so was Ulysses S. 
Grant. Used temperatelv, whiskey is by no means an evil. It is the 
intemperate use: of it that makes all the mischief. 
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“There is tradition for it, if not history, that Abraham Lincoln, the 
only teetotaler who was ever president of the United States, not ex- 
cepting R. B. Hayes, either, searched the markets for a brand of whis- 
key such as General Grant drank, in order to supply some of his other 
generals with a case of it. 

“Take the German army of today. It has a strength of nerve that 
is simply marvelous, and 99 per cent. of the rank and file of the Ger- 
man army was raised on beer, and now has its regular allowance of it, 
when it is possible, at the front. 

“The best place to inculeate temperance is in the home, while the 
child is about the mother’s knees. The worst of it is that such fana- 
tics as Bryan are seemingly as much opposed to temperance as to 
debauchery. Nothing but total abstinance will go down with them. 
There is the misery of the whole matter. Local option is the best way 
to deal with the drink evil.”— 

The circular bearing these choice sentiments is bordered by a string 
of American flags indicating the patriotism of the promoters of the 
liquor business. ‘The circulars are unsigned, anonymous. Doubtless 
the senders hope to “fool some of the people all of the time.” 


Announcement is made in Hartford, Conn., that the Insurance 
Institute, an institution long supported by voluntary effort, is now to 
be put upon a strictly business basis and to receive stated support 
from the insurance Companies. Mr. Ralph H. Blanchard will be 
educational Director and Mr. E. H. Adams, Secretary. Mr. Blanch- 
ard is a graduate of Dartmouth College and for a number of years was 
an instructor at the Wharton School of Commerce and Finance, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. In co-operation with the educational com- 
mittees of the various branches, he will formulate courses of instruc- 
tion which will give the opportunity for any one engaged in the in- 
surance business to get a logical and comprehensive understanding 
of the leading lines of insurance. In addition to courses of instruc- 
tion in insurance, Mr. Blanchard will be called upon to use his edu- 
cational experience in formulating courses of instruction in office 
practices, etc. 

“The directors recognize the emergency which the war imposes upon 
the insurance companies. The training of clerical forces is more 
than ever important and this training is desirable for the women as 
well as for the men. Therefore, the women employed by the com- 
panies will be invited to join the Institute and enjoy equal rights 
and privileges; and it is anticipated that a large number will avail 
themselves of the opportunity. 

“Plans so far developed contemplate opening the instraction classes 
on the first Monday in October, and to have the work in full swing 
by the first of November. 
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The following pledge, recently adopted in our public schools, ex- 
plains itself. It has the endorsement of Herbert Hoover, food ad- 
ministrator; P. P. Claxton, national commissioner of education; the 
Woman’s Division of the National Council of Defense; Albert M. 
Deyoe, Lowa superintendent of public instruction, and makes prompt 
appeal to every mother and teacher who sees it. Its friends believe 
that it will aid the housewives of the country in their war time en- 
deavors, give the children a wholesome sense of responsibility therein, 
‘and develop character through the self-imposed self-denial and self- 
control. It is called “The Harl Pledge” for the Junior Army of the 
Food Release. ; 

ED ee nu 2 0s care 0 6 $2.0 Somne oe wabviek Sekt ns tas , pupil in ‘the 
Cee nnbel ahh s aks adie 6 Le ta cue oss tas SUN Us cake vag eet enigs 
hereby promise that I will not fretfully or complainingly find fault 
with the food set before me while my country is at war, nor will I 
criticise such food in any manner while at the table; but if it is neces- 
sary to talk it over I will do so cheerfully and helpfully when not at. 
table, and J will in every way do my best to make it easy for those 
who must feed me to do so without leaving someone else hungry. 

And if I forget this pledge, I promise to fine myself one penny for 
each time it is broken, same to be paid into the school fund for the aid 
of Belgian children (or other fund established for the purpose). 


oer eee weer ewe eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 
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(Teacher’s signature) 
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Foreign Notes* 


Mititary Occupation oF ScHoots presents serious problems to 
school authorities in the warring countries. While the extent of the 


‘occupation has nowhere been great, the presence of other difficulties 


with which the schools have to cope during the war gives it an added 
importance. ‘The military use of school buildings is chiefly for hos- 
pital services, but in many instances the schools are fitted as canton- 
ments for troops, military headquarters, or stores of munitions, equip- 
ment, ete. In England the occupied schools are located chiefly in 
the Eastern and North-eastern districts; in France the worst affected 
are the departments along the battle front. 

The French ministry of public instruction collected the following 
data on military occupation of schools, outside-of the zone of war 
operations where schools are constantly taken over and vacated. 


Mititary OCCUPATION OF SCHOOLS IN FRANCE. 
Oct. 1, Sept.15, Apr. 30, 


; 1914 1915 1916 
Normal schools 135 125 111 
Higher primary schools 200 173 159 
Elementary and “maternal” schools 2,015 1,374 807 


The number of schools restored to their ordinary use during the 
period from September 15, 1915, to April 30, 1916, is as follows: 


Normal schools 14 
Higher primary schools 15 
Elementary and “maternal” schools 576 


From these returns it appears that the occupation of school build- 
ings was most extensive in the initial period of the war and that their 
restoration is steadily progressing. The military authorities respon- 
sible for the occupation of schools are making earnest efforts to secure 
other accommodations and vacate the schools now held by them. 

In England the use of school buildings for war purposes has natural- 
ly been smaller, owing to the relative remoteness of the country from 
the theatre of actual war operations. The report of the Board of 
Education gives the following particulars: 

The total number of such schools in England and Wales, wholly or 
partly occupied as hospitals, was 92 on the 31st August 1915, 101 on 

* We are fortunate in securing the services of Mr. W. 8S. Jesien of the Bureau of 
Education at Washington, who will furnish in the future our Foreign Notes, tak- 


ing over the work that has been so ably done for many years past by the late 
Miss Anna T. Smith.—Editor of Education. 
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the 31st January 1916, and 109 on the 31st July 1916. The figures 
show a small increase, no doubt connected with the increase in the 
scale of military operations. The total number of public elementary 
schools in England and Wales wholly or partly occupied for the accom- 
modation of troops or connected purposes was 77 on the 31st August 
1915, 118 on the 31st January 1916, and 61 on the 3ist July 1916. 
The fluctuation in the figures is seasonal: except in garrison areas 
troops have for the most part been in camp during the summer, but 
it has been necessary during the winter to provide more substantial 
. accommodation for them. In these figures are included some cases of 
schools which have been occupied only for a brief period. 

In 1916, 31 secondary schools were occupied permanently for hos- 
pitals or for the accommodation of troops in England and Wales. 
Four more schools in England were in temporary occupation as hos- 
pitals. 


THE Epvucation or BELGIAN Rerucee CHILDREN has received care- 
ful attention of the Belgian Government.as well as of the governments 
of the several nations that have extended to the little refugees their 
hospitality for the period of the war. In France the first Belgian 
refugee children were placed in public schools, wherever possible, and 
surrounded with the warmest sympathy and care by teachers and 
scholars. After the battle of the Yser, when the battle line in Belgium 
became stabilized, 500 refugee children were sent to the interior of 
France, principally to the environs of Paris and to Normandy. The 
little emigrants were divided into 48 school colonies and placed under 
the tutorship of teachers of both sexes. . The total number of teachers 
in charge of the colonies was 151. The financial burden is borne part- 
ly by the French government and partly by the Belgian. 

The school colonies form four large groups: The Paris group com- 
posed of 21 schools; the Rouen group numbering 6 schools; the 
Yvetot' group, 18 schools; and the Pas-de-Calais group, 3 schools. 
The instruction given in these schools follows the programs of the 
Belgian public schools before the war. In girls’ schools the older 
girls sew and wash for the colony, and prepare the meals. In the 
boys’ schools the bigger youths worl: in the fields in their spare time, 
but this is not allowed to interfere with the school work. 

As the time went on, the increasing number of boys who had com- 
pleted the elementary course and were in need of continuation educa- 
tion, prompted the establishnient, at Blaru-les-Port-Villez, of a “voca- 
tional center”, where youths, brought together from the several colo- 
nies, receive instruction in agriculture, mechanics, and other vocational 
subjects. 

There is, however, a great number of Belgian children in France who 
speak only Flemish and cannot profit, by instruction in the French 
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schools. The Belgian government established for these children on 
the French territory, 88 schools with 141 classes, in which all instruc- 
tion is given in Flemish. The programs of these schools are identi- 
cal with the Flemish schools in Belgium, 

The Belgian government also supports 64 primary and 12 second- 
ary schools in Eng'and and subsidizes 46 schools in Netherlands. 

The Rockefeller Foundation is responsible for the establishment 
of two schools for Be!gian rufugee children in Switzerland. 


THE Epucation Bit introduced on August 10 in the British House 
of Commons by Mr. Herbert Fisher, President of the Board of Edu- 
cation, is the most.comprehensive educational measure ever embodied 
in a single legislative act in England. The extent of the reform 
proposed by the bill is indicated by the following outline by Mr. 
Fisher : 

1. We desire to improve the administrative organization of edu- 
cation. : 

2. We are anxious to secure that every boy and girl of elementary 
school life up to the age of 14 shall be unimpeded by the competing 
claims of industry. 

3. We desire to establish part-time day continuation schools, 
which every young person shall be compelled to attend, unless he or 
she is undergoing some suitable form of alternative instruction. 

4. We make a series of proposals for the development of the higher 
forms of elementary education and for the improvement of the phy- 
sical condition of the children under instruction, 

5. We desire to consolidate the elementary school grants. 

6. We wish to make an effective survey of the whole educational 
provision of the country, and to bring private educational institutions 
into closer and more convenient relations to the national system. 

In the specific provisions of the bill are some measures of great 
consequence. It proposes to encourage the establishment of nur- 
sery schools for children under five. All exemptions from school 
attendance between the ages of five and 14 are to be abolished. The 
bill demands further that no child under 12 be employed for profit. 
But the most important and radical measure proposed by the bill is 
the obligatory attendance at continuation school for a period of 320 
hours in the year to be imposed upon every boy who has completed 
the public elementary school. Every young person who has not re- 
ceived a full-time education up to the age of 16, is to receive a part- 
time education up to 18, either in schools provided by the local: edu- 
cation authority or in schools under their direction, such as those 
established by manufacturers in their works. A novel and important 
feature of this proposed part-time instruction is the requirement that 
it should be given by day. It must be taken out of the employer’s 
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time, and provision is made to ensure that a young person shall not 
be worked unduly long hours during the days on which the continua- 
tion classes are held. : 

According to latest advices, Mr. Fisher intends to make a cam- 
paign on behalf of the Education Bill in the North of England. It 
is realized that such an important reform cannot be undertaken with- 
out a-firm and intelligent support by the country. 

The intention of the government is to pass the bill before Christmas. 


W. 8S. JESIEN. 
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Choosing 
Ciara J. DENTON. 


To choose, always to choose is life’s decree, 
To choose one good and pass the other by, 
Deciding where the better part doth lie, 
Tho’ stifdied well and long the choosing be, 
How much we crave the clear prophetic eye, 
And when the better way we think we see, 
With all it promises to bring and be, 
We choose, and later on the choice decry. 


No greater grief, I think, hath life than this, ~ 
To find our choice hath fallen in the wrong, 
To see *mid tears our hopes all shattered, vain, 
And know life cannot bring us perfect bliss 
Or sing for us its glad, ecstatic song, 
But we can learn to smile amid our pain. 
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Book Notices 


HEALTHY LIVING. The Body and How to Keep It Well. By 
Charles Edward Amory Winslow, Professor of Public Health, Yale Medi- 
cal School. Charles E. Merrill Company. 


This attractive volume presents to the young student the results of 
the latest study, investigation, discovery and practical demonstration in 
a field of the utmost importance to present and future generations. It 
sets forth the principles of physiology, hygiene and sanitation. It is a 
usable text book, free from dry meaningless platitudes but giving the 
young citizens of tomorrow an adequate conception of the value to 
themselves and the state, of sound, healthy efficient bodies as the basis 
upon which to build their future fortunes. The wonderful achievements 
of science in dealing with the problems of municipal sanitation, the cam- 
paigns against infantile diseases, tuberculosis, small pox, typhoid and 
the fevers that had to be contended with by the builders of the Panama 
Canal, are set forth in a way to give hope and inspiration for the ulti- 
mate conquest of most of the ills to which human flesh is heir. It is 
a comprehensive book that leaves little to be desired in the way of an up- 
to-date text for public and private school classes. F. H. P. 


THE RURAL SCHOOL FROM WITHIN. By Marion G. Kirkpatrick, 
B. S., Ph. D. Lippincott. Price $1.28 net. 


The teachers, of whatsoever grade and wheresoever located, who 
should read this book and fail to find it interesting and instructive, 
would better cease teaching forthwith. The author gives a realistic re- 
cital of experiences obtained in a long and varied service in both city 
and country schools. He is evidently a master of his calling. His book 
is at once a suggestive exposition of sound pedagogical principles and 
a fascinating narrative of actual human experiences. F. H. P. 


GOD, THE INVISIBLE KING. By H. G. Wells, author of “Mr. Brit- 


ling Sees It Through.” Macmillan, Price $1.25. 


There is no doubt that this book is/a sincere and earnest expression 
of the author’s personal way of looking for and finding God, in himself, 
and in every man. His reasoning, his dogmatic assertions of experience, 
his way of putting things, will shock some, make others smile, and win 
the plaudits of not a few. Believers in the orthodox christian religion 
will not assent to his views about Christ. Yet perhaps he and they are 
not so far apart in reality as might seem to be the case when the eye 
eatches the mere outward symbols of the author’s inner thought and 
aspiration. His book is a thoughtful one and will show to any receptive 
reader a way of seeking and finding God. The severest criticism we have 
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to offer is that Mr. Wells seems to be unable to find in historic Chris- 
tianity and its Christ the very truths, in their supreme actuality, which 
he thinks he has found as an original discoverer. B.H. P. 


A WORLD IN FERMENT. Interpretations of the War for a New 
World. By Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia University. 
Scribners. 

We find this volume to contain the most thoughtful discussions we 
have yet seen, of problems presented by the world war. The author of 
these essays is admittedly one of the world’s great thinkers. He is pos- 
sessed of a style that is remarkable for its lucidity and forcefulness. 
He sees clearly and either speaks or writes, on all occasions, in a way 
to carry his audience with him to points of view where they shall see as 
he sees. The present essays are admirably presented by the publishers, 
in a refined cloth binding of color appropriate to the subject and in type 
that does not tire the nerves of the reader who eagerly reads the book 
from “Introduction” to “Finis.” The first chapter is on “The Onrush 
of War,” the last on “I'he Russian Revolution.” BR. H. P. 


A BEGINNERS HISTORY. By William H. Mace, Professor of His- 
tory, Syracuse University. Rand, McNally & Co. 

From the voyages of the Northmen down to the completion of the 
_Panama Canal is a far cry, but the history of our country for this entire 
period is treated in this admirable text book for elementary schools. 
Due prominence is given to the industries,—a distinctive feature which 
marks this as a strictly up-to-date schoolbook. We commend it with- 
out reserve as a satisfactory book for beginners. It is “sugar-coated” 
history in an approved sense. F. H. P. 


A SCHOOLMASTER OF THE GREAT CITY. By Angelo Patri. 
Macmillans. Price $1.25. 

The reviewer was so impressed with the worth of this book that 
after reading it through with intense interest he wrote in the fly-leaf 
the following inscription,—-then passing it to the teacher of his own child: 
“Dear Teacher: For inspiration and delight please read this remarkable 
little volume ; and after you have read it pass it on to some other teacher, 
thus enlarging its sphere of infinence. It is a book with a mission. 
Each reader by inducing another to read it becomes a missionary. 
‘And a little child shall lead them’.” 

We know of no book that will give both teachers and parents a better 
grasp of the essential aims and ends in the education of the child, than 
this. It should have a thoughtful perusal by every one who is dealing 
with child life. And it is as fascinating as a novel. F. H. P. 





